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SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1851. 


——={>>_—_ 


=—n)ORD SEYMOUR has at length 

4] brought in the long-talked-of 
new Metropolitan Buildings 
Bill: the second reading is 
fixed for the 10th, but whether 
or not it will ever reach this depends on 
political events, at present obscure. Cabinet 
making is going on in Downing-street, but 
there is a difficulty in procuring joiners, so 
that what work will be done is uncertain. Our 
London readers will nevertheless expect to 
jearn from us some particulars of the proposed 
measure, and we therefore proceed to mention 
some of its leading points. 

‘It is intituled, “ A Bill to amend the Act for 
regulating theconstruction and theuse of Build- 
ings in the Metropolis and its neighbourhood,” 
but it is in truth a provision for an entirely new 
Act, superseding that in question. It contains 
145 clauses (the present Act has 120), and was 
ordered to be printed on the 20th of February. 
The purpose of the Bill, as set’ forth in 
the preamble, is, besides making provisions in 
lieu of the present Acts for more effectually 
securing the proper construction of buildings, 
—to provide other and more effectual means 
for administering the law relating to metro- 
politan buildings, and for the determination of 
questions and disputes respecting the construc- 
tion and uses of buildings, the right to ease- 
ments, and other matters of like nature,” and 
it proposes a complete revolution in the Me- 
politan Buildings Office. It will be remem- 
bered that the Bill which was presented by 
Lord Carlisle in 1849, but not proceeded with, 
retained three official referees as now, but 
made the registrar, in fact, sole arbitrator. 
The present Bill sweeps the whole away, and 
directs the Secretary of State to appoint 
“& competent person, being a barrister of 
not less than seven years standing, to be and 
who shall be called the Judge of the Court of 
Metropolitan Buildings under this Act; and 
the said Secretary of State is hereby empowered 
‘oremove any such judge for inability or mis- 
behaviour.” 

He is also to appoint a deputy-judge, clerk, 
and others. The judge is to hold his Court 
Where it shall be fixed: the court is to be 
@ Court of Record: the judge may commit 
any offender for contempt of court, and is to 
appoint bailiffs and others to issue summons, 
en ont ee 

; uestions arisin 
said Court of Metropalitan Buildings may be 


i aki cases of a technical nature, requiring 
ba skill and knowledge of a practical surveyor 
or architect, and it is desirable that the said 
judge should be assisted by the advice and in- 
ae 0 Of a person professionally conversant 
=~ construction of buildings, and sub- 
io; a like nature: be it therefore enacted, 
at it shall be lawful for the said Commis- 
oe of Works and Buildings to appoint 
ut and proper person, of the profession of an 
soteet OF surveyor, to be and to be called 
time, architectural referee,” and from time to 
at their pleasure, to remove such archi- 
tl referee, and upon any vacancy in the 
archit referee, occasioned by 

death, resignation, removal, or otherwise, to 
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appoint some other person qualified as afore- 
said to such office.” 

The Commissioners of Works may also 
appoint a competent architect or surveyor to be 
*‘ the official assistant-surveyor of metropolitan 
buildings,” to assist the architectural referee, 
and act for him in case of illness, The archi- 
tectural referee, “‘as often as he shall be re- 
quired by the judge of metropolitan buildings 
so to do, but not otherwise, is to sit as assessor 
to the said judge in the Court of Metropolitan 
Buildings, and to assist the said judge with 
information and advice upon all matters per- 
taining to the science and profession of an 
architect or surveyor which may be material to 
the determination of any question ‘arising in 
the said court, and whereupon he shall be con- 
sulted by the said judge; and also, whenever 
requested by the said judge so to do, to view 
or survey any building, structure, work, or 
operation respecting which any question may 
arise, or be likely to arise in the said court, 
and to report thereupon to the judge, in writing 
or otherwise, as the judge may direct.” 

Questions of doubt arising under the Act, 
claims for authority to execute works, and 
other matters in difference are to be referred 
to this court, and the judge is] to be the sole 
judge in all matters of difference ; to “determine 
the same in a summary way, and give his de- 
cision in open court, in the hearing of the 
parties or their agents.” __ 

‘‘ Provided, that whenever the question to be 
decided by the said court shall consist of mat- 
ter of fact, or shall involve the right to any 
easement which under the provisions of this 
Act may be tried and determined in the said 
court, it shall be lawful for the said judge, 
upon the application of any of the parties whose 
interests may be directly affected by the deci- 
sion of such question, to order that such mat- 
ter of fact, whether involving the right to an 
easement or otherwise, shall be tried by a jury, 
and the same shall be tried accordingly at the 
next or other subsequent sitting of the said 
court, as the judge shall direct; and it shall 
be the duty of the clerk of the court to cause 
notice of such intended trial by a jury to be 
given three days at least before the day on 
which such trial is to be had, to any of the 
parties concerned who shall not have been 
present in the court at which the order for 
such trial was made.” 

No person is to be entitled to appear for 
any other party, unless he be an attorney, 
barrister, or have the leave of the judge. Wit- 
nesses who do not attend on summons may be 
fined 10/7, All fees, fines, &c. ordered by the 
court are recoverable by execution’against the 
goods and chattels of the party against whom 
the order shall have been made. The judge 
may rehear cases, and rescind or alter previous 
orders; and he may, with the consent of the 
parties, refer matters to arbitration. Questions 
as to right of way, light, and air, or claim to 
any easements, may be tried and determined 
by this court, either with a jury or without, if 
the parties consent. Appeal against the judge’s 
decision in point of law may be made to one of 
the Superior Courts on a case drawn by the 
judge himself. 

The architectural referee is to receive a 
salary (not fixed in the Bill) over and above 
the fees to be received by him for supervision 
of public buildings. 

As to the district surveyors,—the Commis- 
sioners of Works are to have power to remove 
at their pleasure any district surveyor, and, in 
case of vacancy by such removal, or death, or 
resignation, to appoint (instead of the magi- 





strate, as heretofore) another qualified person 


to the office. The Commissioners may also 
consolidate some of the districts, and diminish 
the number of district surveyors as opportuni- 
ties arise. Every district surveyor hereafter 
appointed is to reside or have his principal place 
of business in his district. 

Modifications of the Act in certain cases 
may be made by the Commissioners of Woods, 
on the certificate of the Court. Greater dis- 
cretionary powers are given to the district 
surveyors than by the present Act, The rates 
of buildings are but slightly changed: a first- 
rate may cover twenty squares instead of 
fourteen as now, and a fourth-rate may cover 
four-and-a-half squares instead of four. The 
thickness required for walls, too, remains the 
same, excepting in this, that the party-wall of 
the uppermost story of a third-rate building 
may be 9 inches instead of 14 inches as at 
present. 

It will be time enough to say more about 
this Bill, and our “‘ County Court,” when we 
see how the cat jumps in St. Stephen’s. 








ON THE DECORATION OF SOME OF THE 
BUILDINGS AT MUNICH.* 


THE BASILICA OF 8ST. BONIFACIUS 


Is the most recently erected of the churches at 
Munich, having been completed only last year. 
It was erected from the designs of M. Ziebland . 
in the Byzantine style, more especially in the 
interior, which resembles that of the ilica 
of St. Paul at.Rome.. It has a nave 250 feet in 
length, terminating in a semi-circular apse. 
On each side are a double row of monolithic 
columns, 20 feet high, forming in all four 
aisles, These columns are of pale grey mar- 
ble, the caps and bases being of white marble. 
The general effect of this church is exceed- 
ingly magnificent ; the walls above the arches 
over the columns being covered with beautiful 
fresco paintings, by Professor Hess and his 
assistants. e principal range of subjects is 
that in the tier above the arches, which illus- 
trates the life of St. Bonifacius, the patron 
saint, who was a native of England : these are 
contained in twelve grand paintings, each of 
which has taken a twelvemonth to execute: 
they are separated by ten circular compart- 
ments in chiaro-oscuro, Above these and be- 
tween the windows is a range of subjects re- 
presenting events in the lives of the Saints and 
Martyrs associated with Germany. On the 
walls of the apse are painted the figures of 
Christ with the Virgin, St. John, St. Bene- 
dict, St. Bonifacius, &c., on a gold ground. 
The ceiling is an open timber-framed one : the 
plain wooden ground is coloured rich blue with 
gold stars, the framing being brown and red, 
with interlaced ornaments in gold. The orna- 
ment on a gilt ground, introducing circles in 
which are the Lamb and banner on a blue 
ground, forms part of the decoration of the 
apse. The floor of the church is composed of 
inlaid marble. When I was at Munich, the 
frescoes of this church were not completed. I 
had an opportunity of seeing Professor Hess 
occupied with painting in fresco, and I re- 
marked that the operation was not so rapid as 
I had imagined: he worked with great care, 
using sable pencils. The rich gold-work in 
the draperies was wonderfully given, and the 
flesh tints were free from any appearance of 
hatching. 
THE ROYAL LIBRARY 

Is a large and handsome building in the Lud. 
wigs Strasse; but, like most of the elevations 
in this new street, the front is exceedingly flat : 
it is in the Byzantine style, and from the de- 
signs of the late Professor Von Gartner. The 
staircase and the reading-room are the parts 
more particularly calling for observation. This 
staircase is a very grand and beautiful feature, 
whether from its architectural merits, or from 
the beauty of its polychromatic decoration. 
It consists of a broad single flight of steps, 
having on each side a colonnade, supporting a 








* See page 118, ante, 
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waggon-headed ceiling. The ceiling is divided 
into nine compartments by strong contrasts 
of colour. It will be remarked that the centres 
of the ceiling are alternately of circular and 
lozenge form, and that while the margins of 
the one are red, those of the other are blue. 
The arabesques in the angles of each panel 
support figures of celebrated literary men, and 
genii of the various sciences. The vaulted 
ceilings to the galleries, or landings on each 
side of the staircase, also deserve notice. The 
colouring is also strongly contrasted, the 
grounds being alternately blue and red—so 
modified by the harmony of their arrangement 
as to produce a pleasing effect. Windows 
range on each side of the upper part of the 
staircase, and in the semi-circular space above 
them isa series of medallion heads, on a gold 
ground, surrounded by a blue margin. ‘The 
general tone of the walls is a brownish red, 
with grey and pale buff panels, in which are 
arabesque ornaments of subdued colouring. 
The decoration of this staircase pleased me 
greatly, both from the simplicity of its main 
outlines, the harmony of its colouring, and its 
chasteness of effect; for though its colouring 
be powerful, rich, and cheerful, it is by no 
means gaudy. It has been executed too with 
great economy, for, with the exception of the 
figures, it must have been inexpensive to carry 
out, and, I am satisfied, cost no more than if 
it had been relieved simply by plaster cast 
mouldings, of which there is not one in the 
whole staircase. 

The reading-room of this Library contrasts 
curiously with that in our own Museum. It 
is a square, divided into'nine arched compart- 
ments. The ceiling of each division is vaulted, 
and simply ornamented in colour on a very 
light ground, the soffit of the arches being 
defined by margins, alternately blue and red, 
between which are gilt stars on a black ground. 
I imagine that 3/. at the utmost paid the whole 
cost of the little gold used in these stars ; and 
yet, from its judicious introduction, great effect 
is produced. The walls are white; I think of 
polished stucco; the architectural forms being 
strongly defined by margins, having flat out- 
lined ornament on a black ground. The door- 
frames are flat, and are marked by a colouring 
of Pompeian character, the frames being of a 
sort of Indian red colour, with an outer margin 
of dull green, and at the top a panel of warm 
grey; in the centre, a circle of red: above 
this is a coloured scroll ornament, from which 
springs a line drawn to the form of the arch. 
The caps of the pilasters are plainly moulded, 
form being given by colour alone. 

In the other rooms of this building the ceil- 
ings are simply and elegantly ornamented, of 
which the illustrations now exhibited are ex- 
amples. The rooms where the books are 
deposited are painted—walls, ceilings, cases, 
and all, pure white. I have dwelt at some 
length on the decorations of the staircase, 
because they seemed to me to deserve parti- 
cular attention, from the theory of the power 
of colours having been well considered and 
treated in this example. 


THE HOFGARTEN 


Is a square, laid out as a garden, surrounded 
by a colonnade much in the style of the Palais 
Royal at Paris. One side of it is occupied by 
shops, cafés, &c.: at the end are the barracks. 
On another side is the king’s palace. The 
ceilings and walls of the colonnade are all 
decorated with a series of subjects, painted by 
the principal artists of Munich. The subjects 
on the walls are historical, or battle pieces, 
landscapes, &c., painted in fresco. The ceil- 
ings are decorated in arabesque. Either these 
paintings were done in an inferior manner at 
first, or they have become injured by the wea- 
ther: certainly they looked in a rather neglected 
condition when I saw them. 


THE KONIGSBAU 


Is the new palace, built for the ex-king Louis, 
and forms an addition to the old palace. It 
is ahandsome structure in the Italian style, 
designed by Von Klenze. The interior de- 
serves very particular notice, for its various 
apartments contain a series of decorations exe- 


figures, the grounds being painted light green. 
The ceiling is arranged in four principal com- 


mythology in circular medallions; and subjects 
of the same kind are also painted in semi- 
circular panels 
ceiling is almost filled with arabesque on a 
light ground. 
arranged in small panellings in white and gold, 
with pale blue in the sinkings. 
much to be admired. 


corated in the Pompeian manner. The ground 
of the walls is vermilion red, covered with 
arabesque and bacchanalian subjects, and in 
the centre of the chief panels are pictures from 
Anacreon. The pilasters, architraves, and sur- 
base are of marble; the doors: of mahogany, 
gilt. The ceiling is circular, and covered with 
arabesque on a white ground, surrounding 
panels containing paintings illustrating the 
same poet. 


Throne Room is entirely gilt, and arranged in 
a series of paneliings, containing subjects from 
the poets and historians of Greece, modelled 
by Schwanthaler: these are intersected by 
fluted pilasters, supporting a rich frieze. The 
walls, as I have already said, are gilt, but all 
the raised ornaments and figures are pure 
white: the ceiling is formed in compartments, 
containing ornaments, also finished in white 
and gold. The walls of the adjoining recep- 
tion room are decorated in the Herewlanean 
style, with ornamented columns and arabesque, 
on buff and green grounds, and paintings in 
panels, with groups illustrating the tragedies 
of Aischylus: the ceiling is vaulted, and most 
effectively and beautifully painted in arabesque. 


surrounded by a series of cabinets, painted 
green and gold: above them the wall is an 





artists in Munich. On the first floor are the 
apartments of the king and queen: all of these 
are painted in a tasteful and beautiful manner: 
the sister arts of poetry and painting are here 
brought to illustrate each other, showing their 
development in the various stages of their 
progress. In the apartments of the king are 
painted illustrations from the ancient Greek 
poets; while in those of the queen, are repre- 
sentations of scenes from the poets of Ger- 
many. These rooms are finished with the 
utmost completeness, and the floors are all of 
inlaid woods, oak, ebony, maple, mahogany, 
&c., in patterns of great elegance and excel- 
lent workmanship. 

Ascending a staircase of simple and unpre- 
tending character, we reach the first of these 
rooms—an Antechamber. Here the walls are 
stuccoed in imitation of green marble, and on 
a broad frieze is represented the expedition of 
the Argonauts, and other subjects, from the 
early Greek poets : the figures are painted in 
monochrome, dull red on a buff ground, out- 
lined with black, and perfectly flat, in the style 
of the Etruscan vases. The ceiling is divided 
into small square compartments, with flat 
ornaments in a simple style of colouring. 

The next room is also an Antechamber, de- 
corated with panellings, in which are painted 
subjects from the early Greek poets: these are 
executed in the flat style, without any shadows, 
but various colours are employed. The gene- 
ral tone of the walls is cream colour, deco- 
rated in arabesque ornaments, perfectly flat. 
The frieze is about three feet deep, and painted 
with groups of figures from the poet Hesiod, 
on agrey ground. The general tone of the 
ceiling is light buff: in the square sunk panels 
are flat ornaments in lilac and green, and lilac 
and buff, alternately, on grey ground. 

The next room is a Reception Room, 
decorated in the Pompeian manner. ‘The 
principal panels are blue, bordered with 
red, the styles being white: the pilaster 
panels are filled with arabesque ornament, 
on a tea-green ground: the paintings in 
the centre of the panels are subjects from 
Homer. The ornamental cornice is white and 
gold, the ground of the frieze enrichment 
being picked in red. Above this is a broad 
frieze arranged in panels, containing paintings 
from the Iliad, and between these are white 


partments, containing subjects from the Greek 


The general. ground of the 
The border next the cornice is 
This room is 


The Speisesaal, or Dining Room, is also de- 


The general ground of the walls of the 


The walls of the King’s Study are entirely 


eee tl 


ceiling painted in arabesque in small com. 
partments, and the paintings, semi-cireylar jn 
form, represent subjects from Sophocles. The 
King’s Dressing Room is similar in form to the 
last: the walls are painted: the subjects of 
figures are illustrations of Aristophanes. The 
ground of the walls of the King’s Bed Room 
is principally green : in the centre is the groy 
of Thorwaldsen’s Night: the ceiling is divided 
into panellings, containing subjects from The. 
ocritus. 





longing to the king, and those of the queen 
now commence. The first is a waiting-roo 
painted with subjects illustrating the ballads 
of Birger: the walls are arranged in arches 
supported by pilasters: between these are 
panels containing the paintings: the ceiling ig 
arranged in small square panels, containing 
delicate arabesque ornaments. 

The next is the Throne-room, the walls of 
which are ornamented with plaster in lop 
relief, and entirely gilt: the dado is in imita. 
tion of lapis lazuli. The frieze is very broad, 
and divided into panels, containing subjects 
from the poems of Klopstock on a blue ground, 
also trophies of arms on red: between these 


white on gold. The ceiling is arranged in 
compartments, containing enrichments in white 
and gold, on blue and red grounds. The 
queen’s drawing-room is decorated in the richest 
style of arabesque, in the manner of Hereu. 
laneum, principally on a green ground: the 
whole wall space is covered with perspectives 
of columns, interspersed with children, flowers, 
ornaments, &c.: in the frieze above is illus. 
trated the Oberon of Wieland: the ceiling is 


ornaments. In the queen’s bedchamber the 
walls are painted in green drapery: in the 
broad frieze above are painted very graceful 
illustrations from the poet Goéthe. The queen’s 
writing-room is also a very beautiful room: the 
walls here are arranged in panels: in the 
centres are pictures, framed with arabesque 
ornament—these contain subjects from the 
works of Schiller: the ceiling is also covered 
with illustrations of the same poet. In the 
queen’s library the walls are covered with book- 
cases: the fronts of them are of looking-glass, 
elegantly framed by gilt brass work: the ceil- 
ing is circular and very beautifully ornamented 
with pictures from the works of Ludwig Tieck: 
the ground of this ceiling is blue, the orna 
ments being white and gold. 

In the ball-room, which is a very beautiful 
apartment, the walls are painted in arabesques 
on a polished white stucco ground : groups of 
classic figures are painted in the frieze. 

On the ground floor is another suit of 
rooms, worthy most particular notice. There 
are four chambers, painted by Julius Schnorr, 
with a series of remarkable subjects, illus-: 
trating the Niebelungenlied : the events of the 
story are represented in a series of groups, 
nearly*life-size, painted on a very rich brown 
ground diapered with gold, framed with orna- 
ment in blue, brown and gold. ‘The ceilings 
are vaulted, and enriched with gold orna- 
ments on a black ground, the stiles bemg 
dove-colour, and the margins fawn-colour, Wl 
mouldings white and gold. Unfortunately 
these rooms are not well lighted, and t 
colouring adopted rather increases that defect. 
The Festsaalbauis the part of the palace con~ 
taining the state apartments for court purposes 
The ball-room is decorated with reliefs 
paintings, in the Pompeian style. ‘Two rooms 
are devoted to portraits of the most beau 
women of Munich, from the princess to 
peasant, by M. Stieler: the walls of one room 
are red, the other dull green. These grat 
halls contain pictures, painted in encaustic, by 
Schnorr and others, of the battles and pri 
cipal historic events, illustrating the lives 
Charlemagne, Frederick Barbarossa, and Kus 
dolph of Hapsburg: the ceilings of . 
rooms are white and gold, with relief of bine 
and red in the grounds. 


imposing and very handsome ? 


: 
6n each 








cuted by the combined talent of the greatest 





olive drab, the cornice blue and gold, the 


This terminates the range of apartments be. : 


are groups of children forming caryatides jn 


white and gold, with coloured grounds to the , 


The Thronsaal, or State Throne-room, is a 


large columns in white and gold range 
side, and between them are fourteen colpeat . 
statues in bronze, gilt, of the electors 
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Vor. IX. 


princes of Bavaria, in the costume of the time 
in which they lived. ‘ 

I have thus gone through the list of the 
buildings calling for particular notice. I am 
fearful that description, such as mine, is, after 
all, a feeble mode of making known works of 
such high importance. I studied these works 
with the greatest interest, and I compared 
them with what I had seen at Paris and in 
Italy. The present style of decorative art in 
Munich seems founded upon the study of the 

intings at Pompeii, mingled with those of 
Giulio Romano, and a relic of the old German 
Gothic style, which is often to be traced in 
their foliage ornaments. In their knowledge 
of the powers and harmonies of colours, I 
think the artists of Munich superior to the 
French ; but the artists of Paris excel them in 
the elegance of form, and the colouring of 
ornament: in fact, their principles seem 
directly contrasted: the one (the German) 
gains his effect in the purity, richness, and 
harmony of the colours forming his grounds; 
the French rather in the ornaments themselves. 
May we in time obtain the excellences of both! 
The sight of these works raised in my mind a 
feeling of regret, almost of shame, that a city 
soinferior to our own metropolis in wealth, 
historic associations, grandeur, and renown, 
should so far excel it in the complete beauty of 
its public buildings. I say in the complete 
beauty of its buildings, because we have fine 
buildings, structures worthy of our famous 
city, but they are not complete. Who can visit 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and not feel what it might 
be made, if the rich glow of harmonious colour- 
ing threw into full effect the exquisite propor- 
tions of its architectural details? Is the 
National Gallery complete? do the ceilings of 
that building bear tribute to the works of 
genius on its walls? 

Yet I acknowledge that much has been 
done, and that the profession are alive to the 
importance of colour in giving value to form. 
I know that the government are anxious for 
the success of art, as an important adjunct to 
manufacture. I know that a Prince to whom 
all this country looks with affection, is ever 
anxious to encourage art in whatever form it 
presents itself; and, therefore, I hope the time 
is not far distant when the national buildings 
of London will present to the eye monuments, 
not of architectural genius alone, but adorned 
by the sister arts of sculpture and painting. 

Joun G. Crace. 








ELEMENTS OF ORNAMENTAL FORMS. 
SYMMETRY AND CONTRAST—REPETITION AND 
VARIETY—ORNAMENT AND MUSIC. 

In course of a lecture on this subject by 
r. Wornum, at the Central School of. Design, 
on 7th ult., after some introductory remarks, 
'n which he divided ornamentation into its two 
steat classes, the flat and the round or relieved 
—respectively the objects of painting and mo- 
elling, on the elements of each of which he 
welt at some length,—the lecturer proceeded 
lo remark that it seemed to be a law of nature 

every individual thing should be com- 

of two similar parts in its outward 
appearance; and as the internal arrangement 
Was often different, as in the animal creation, 
that this Similarity of externals would appear to 
an evidence of the design of beauty. We 
- this similarity of parts more or less de- 
4 ed (he continued) according to the indivi- 
luality of the object, from the simplest crystal- 
ne form to that of man. And we find this 
reat similarity relaxed only where its 
ation does not interfere with the beauty of 

- object, as ina tree, the two halves of which 
yet ae exactly symmetrical in their branches, 
= ey are generally so, and there is quite as 
Symmetry in a tree as the eye can 

late. It is so also with flowers: the 

and petals of all flowers are symmetrical, 
asthe symmetry is the more decided inversely 
te number of flowers on the stem. Plu- 

Of members seems to do away with the 
special Semmes of the individual member; and 
we ere are several flowers from one root 
n one stem, the deviation from individual 
Pp 1s always in favour of the symmetry 
‘Me collective group or groups : where nature 








groups it is the group that is the ornament, not 
the individual, and this is a law which must be 
observed likewise in art,—as in all clusters, 
colonnades, or festoons: the individuals of 
such designs may be arranged at random, 
provided the cluster, colonnade, or festoon be 
itself of symmetrical proportions. In endea- 
vouring to be symmetrical in our designs, 
therefore, so far from being artificial or formal, 
we are strictly following one of the grand 
principles of nature. This distinction between 
the symmetry of the parts and the symmetry 
of the group or cluster is very important. Take 
man himself: he is a compound form—a group 
of trunk, limbs, and extremities : whatever part 
of the group is balanced by a similar mem- 
ber on the other side is without that sym- 
metry of which we are speaking: the arm 
is not symmetrical, because it is balanced by a 
similar member on the other side; but take the 
head, which has not this plurality to disturb its 
symmetry, and we find a perfect contrast of 
the two parts. This I believe to be true of all 
natural groups, and this law of symmetry is so 
important, that there is no form or combina- 
tion of forms whatever that, when symmetri- 
cally contrasted or repeated, cannot be made 
subservient to beauty. 

The whole grammar of ornament consists in 
contrast, repetition, and series. A _ perfect 
contrast in form may be defined as the solid, 
or section of solid, generated by the revolution 
of an outline around a given axis: a sphere, 
for instance, may be regarded as a form gene- 
rated by the revolution of a semicircle round 
its own diameter. Repetition and series are 
nearly identical: series comprises repetition, 
and defines its order. Mouldings are simple 
repetitions, right-lined or curved, as the case 
may be. Perhaps the best illustration of the 
value of series is the kaleidoscope: all the 
beautiful figures represented by that instru- 
ment are repetitions in circular series, and 
often the rudest materials will generate ex- 
tremely beautiful effects. The designer should 
have constant recourse to the kaleidoscope: he 
will derive an infinite variety of suggestions 
from it, including an endless store of beautiful 
rosettes ready made to his hand. The ellip- 
tical, or any other regular series, symmetrically 
arranged, will be found nearly equally valuable 
with the circular. 

The application of these and other principles 
to diapers, &c., was illustrated by various 
drawings, and the lecturer thus proceeded :— 
Taking it for granted that the eye requires 
variety of surface to gratify that faculty of the 
mind called taste, how is this variety to be 
effected? By dividing surfaces into compart- 
ments, and by making some portions more 
prominent than others, and thus producing 
that contrast which we assumed at starting to 
be the element of all ornamental effects. These 
compartments are known as panels, borders, 
cornice, frieze, basement or dado, capital, 
shaft, base, pedestal, neck, body, foot, and so 
on,—all names designating the ornamental 
divisions of the general schemes of objects. 
Though these things may not be in themselves 
ornamented, the mere division of an object 
into such parts is done solely for variety 
of effect, in obedience to one of the tendencies 
of the mind. These various compartments 
are separated or made prominent by mould- 
ings: mouldings may be either mere suits of 
concave and convex members, as in many 
Gothic examples, or the concave series may be 
filled in with ornamental details; but the bor- 
der or moulding is the ornament, and not the 
details of which it is composed; and although 
these may be varied indefinitely, they ought 
not to disturb the order or arrangement on 
which the ornament depends, because special 
attraction to secondary details is not a merit 
but a capital defect in a design. The orna- 
mental details referred to are the zigzag, the 
fret, the echinus, the astragal, the anthemions, 
the guilloche varieties, and the scrolls. Inthe 
zigzag we have the simplest variety of lines we 
can well conceive. In the frets we have a 
more complicated order of right lined series. In 
the varieties of the guilloche we have a similar 
simple series of curved lines or interlacings. 
In the echinus we have another character,—a 
bold alternation of light and shade; and in 








the astragal we hare a similar result on a 
smaller scale: both of these latter belong 
essentially to the solid or round. In the scrolls 
we have a regular running series or alternation 
of spirals, or any materials treated in that 
order of curve. Use among the Romans esta- 
blished an extraordinary prestige in favour of 
the acanthus, but any other materials would 
answer the purpose. Inthe anthemions we 
have a compound element, a succession or 
alternation of a harmonic group of curves.in 
@ conventional adaption of floral forms, as the 
name anthemion itself implies. In Greek ex- 
amples we have a smaller and larger cluster 
alternated, sometimes reversed, sometimes in- 
closed in a curve, and generally connected by 
a band, by mere contact, or by some simple 
scroll. 

Every example of an ornament must have 
an individuality of detail necessarily, but it is 
a very great mistake to adopt this detail as an 
essential part of the ornament. Half of our 
classical buildings are covered with honey- 
suckles, bringing the whole art of Greece into 
disgrace for its monotony and formality, while 
there is scarcely a weed in England that might 
not with equal skill have been substituted with 
perhaps equal effect. To the designer, not one 
of the whole series of popular ornaments’ is 
beautiful merely because it represents any 
natural object: we do not admire the echinus 
and the astragal, because they are derived 
from the horse-chesnut or the huckle-bone, 
but because they are admirable details for 
that prominent contrast of light and shade 
which is so extremely valuable for edges 
or mouldings: in short, the ornament 
or detail is beautiful in design because 
it has been chosen to illustrate certain 
symmetries or contrasts delightful to the 
mind, just as harmonies and melodies delight 
it through another of its senses. The analogy 
between music and ornament, indeed, I believe 
to be perfect: one is to the eye what the other 
is to the ear, and the day is not far distant 
when this will be practically demonstrated. 
The principles of harmony, time or rythm, 
and melody are well defined in music and 
indisputable: many men of many generations 
have devoted their entire lives to the develop- 
ment of these principles, and they are known ; 
but in ornament they are not known, and 
perhaps not recognised even as unknown 
quantities, simply, the lecturer believed, be- 
cause as yet no man has ever devoted himself 
to their elimination; though many of the 
ancient and middle age designers have evi- 
dently had a true perception of them. Notes 
in music correspond. exactly with the compo- 
nent details of form in ornament, and as an 
independent note is not music, but only sound, 
so no detail of form is anything more than an 
individual figure unless subjected to the laws 
of ornament, as the sounds must be to those 
of music. 
seems to be repetition: the simplest character 
of this is a measured succession, in series of 
some one detail, as a moulding, for instance: 
this stage of ornament corresponds with 
melody in music, which is a measured succes- 
sion of diatonic sounds, the system in both 
arising from the same source— rythm —in 


music, called also time,—in ornament, propor- . 
tion, or symmetry,—in both cases proportion . 
or quantity. The second stage in music is. . 


harmony, or a combination of melodies: it is 


also identical in ornamental art: every correct. ; 


ornamental scheme is a combination of series,. 
or measured successions of forms, and, upon 






The first principle of ornament. - 


identical principles in music and ornament, , 


called, in the first, counterpoint, in the other, 
symmetrical contrast. Such a close analogy 


must convince even the most sceptical that. ; 


ornament consists in something more than a 
mere artistic elaboration of either natural or 
conventional details, and that all mechanical 
ingenuity must be kept strictly subservient to- 
theoretical principles of arrangement. ‘The 


o- 


highest imitative skill, employed on the most / 
beautiful natural materials, out of the strict . 


province of so-called fine-art, will engender. but. 


~ 


mere fanciful vagaries, utterly powerless on - 


the eye, as ornament, when compared with even 


the crudest materials of the coarsest execution. ; 
if only arranged in any order or combination: . 
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of harmonic progressions. It is remarkable 
that there is a special analogy between Greek 
ornament and Greek music. Melody was per- 
fectly developed among the Greeks, while th 
seem to have entered very slightly into the 
capabilities of harmony. Their ornament is 
also, as far as series or independent successions 
are concerned, perfect; but it exhibits few 
combinations beyond this. Ornament became 
more complicated among the Romans; but it 
was not until comparatively modern times, as 
in music, that those vast schemes were deve- 
loped which constitute the masterpieces of their 
@espective arts; such as are displayed by the 
Moors in Sicily or in Spain, or by the great 
masters of Italy. The Parthenon itself, taken 
gas a whole, is a magnificent combined harmony, 
ut examined as to its ornamental details, is of 
an extremely simple character: the sculptures 
,of the pediments are the only departure from a 
‘simple progressive series of uniform materials. 
In his next lecture, Mr. Wornum proposed 
to treat of harmonies in colour. 








‘THE INDISCRIMINATE PRAISE OF THE 
BUILDING IN HYDE PARK. 

I HAVE waited patiently up to this time in 
the expectation that the tremendous flourish of 
drums and trumpets about the Exhibition 
building in the Park would cease, and some- 
thing like a calm and reasonable investigation 
of the merits of the work would supervene. 
The noise being now somewhat hushed, I 
think I may venture to write this letter, to 
suggest a few points of inquiry as to the con- 





Fra. A. 


than the form B, the one used, and whether 
it do not also contain less metal: the 
metal in the form A—the radius of the 
flutes being equal to that of the circle of the 
same diameter as the octagon—is the same as 
in the continuous cirele of that diameter; 
whereas, in the form B, the gusset pieces ccc, 
&c. are in excess. Suppose a force acting on 
each column in the direction of the line F, in 
the case of A the pressure is resisted by a con- 
vex surface, in B by a concave surface : in one 
case the pressure is on the arch, in the other 
it is applied to the soffit. I am told by an 
iron-founder that he would as soon cast one 
column as the other : at all events, the form I 
suggest is in accordance with nature’s con- 
struction, as may be observed in the ribbed 
and fluted forms of the stems of ferns, grasses, 
&c. Further, with respect to the columns, 
as a question of art and design, why should 
they not be ornamental? the cost would be 
simply the extra expense on one model; and 
why should not the caps and bases form part 
of. the construction, instead of being “ dum- 
mies,” stuck on afterwards to disguise the 
construction, and to make it appear one thing 
silat it really is another ? 

pass to the next important feature of the 
epnstruction—the girders between the columns, 
+-are these .girders or ties (cast-iron, of a 
is pattern) of a proper material for the 
se? >and if so, are they of the 

t form in which the material can 
be used? I am inclined to think that both 
these queries must be answered in the negative. 
Cast-iron, as too many failures: have proved, 
is a most treacherous material, especially when 
under tension, even in its best form; and I 
can by no means persuade myself that the 


struction and appointments of the building, 
and to state a fact or.two which I think should 
be known. I may.premise, that I should not 
have gone into the matter had all the laudations 
we have heard been. comparative, and made 
with reference to shortness of time, &c.; but 
they are absolute, and. the. building is referred 
to as an illustration of the highest pitch to 
which the science of .construction has been 
carried in this country... Without presuming 
to dictate, and certainly without any desire to 
undervalue the importance of the undertaking, 
I may perhaps be permitted, under the circum- 
stances, to ask a few questions and make a few 
suggestions. 

Dismissing for the present all inquiry as to 
how this design came to be adopted by the 
commission, I will confine. myself to the 
building as it stands.- We are told by the 
authorised exponent of the work, that every 
portion of the building is the result of most 
minute and scientific calculation (he was, by 
the way, guilty ofa piece of gratuitous im- 
pertinence about architects never calculating, 
&c. &c.). Now, the first point to which this 
calculation would apply, would be, I appre- 
hend, to determine the size and section of the 
columns, so as to obtain the requisite strength 
with the least metal. Has this been done? 
Or is the form adopted the. result of any 
@ priori calculation whatever? I very much 
doubt if these queries can be answered in the 
affirmative; and (without pretending to be 
guided by an elaborate equation) I would 
suggest, to moot a point, whether the form A 








in the accompanying sketch be not stronger 
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Fic. B. 


form used is the best: the great characteristic 
of cast-iron is the power to resist compression ; 
but it is here made to do duty, with respect to 
the parts on which the strength depends, by the 
top and bottom flanges, under the most severe 
tension—a mode of construction very proper 
for wrought-iron or wood, but surely wasteful 
and unscientific in cast-iron. I say wasteful, 
because if the girders will bear a certain proof 
in this form, they would, I imagine, bear a hea- 
vier one if the same weight of metal were ar- 
ranged in almost any other, say theordinary open 
web with top and bottom flange. But why 
should wrought-iron girders not have been 
used, unless it be urged that they would take 
a longer time to make, and would cost more 
money, which I doubt? Besides, such a plea 
would be no answer on the merits: the wrought- 
iron might have been used either in the form 
of boiler-plate girders, or in the trellis form: 
half the depth would have given more strength, 
at least. 1 know of wrought-iron trellis girders 
80 feet span in the clear, which are loaded with 
two arches in brickwork, the floor above, and 
the moving weight of hundreds of people, the 
room being a grand ball and reception room 
of a palace, of which the girders are 3 feet 
6 inches high : those of the exhibition building 
are 3 feet 43 inches. Further, as a matter of 
art and design, would not the effect have been 
much more harmonious if the slender iron 
columns had been connected by the light and 
graceful forms of the wrought-iron trellis, 
instead of being, apparently, crushed by these 
ponderous bearers ? 

It appears that doubts have been entertained 
of the general stability of the building, and 
Messrs. Fox and Henderson, I presume for 
the sake of peace and quietness, have con- 





inertia, or dead weight, and not of equilibri 

I, for one, do not think these ties will be of 
much use, although I cannot agree with Mr, 
Scott Russell, who, in a harangue he delivered 


be broken without disturbing any other part 
of the work, and illustrated his position by 
stating you might knock away I don’t know 
how many legs of a dining-room table, and it 
would stand all the same. Without offence to 
Mr. Russell, he has, by proving too much, 
talked nonsense, inasmuch as if one of the 
columns, say on the ground story, were to be 
broken away, the girders which that column 
supported would certainly follow it, as would 
also all the superincumbent columns and load, 
and if that load were a heavy one, the lever. 
age and cross strain would, most probably, 
break the adjoining columns, and make a 
tolerable “average” of the whole affair. How. 
ever, dismissing the above amateur engineer. 
ing, I wish to make a remark on the manner 
in which the tie-rods are fitted. They are 
brought up at the intersections through a cast. 
tron ring, apparently about five-eighths or 
three-quarters of an inch thick, sa at the 
ends, and screwed up with nuts. Wherein con- 
sists the strength of these ties? It is mea. 
sured by the power of the worm of the screw, 
and by the power of the cast-iron ring to resist 
extension : even a wrought-iron ring would be- 
come distorted: why not have used coupling 
plates and wedged up? _ I suspect this is a bi 


seem to say, “ You shall have your ties if you 


use.” 

I now come to a very great gun that has 
been so often fired off with so much noise,—I . 
mean the ridge and furrow roofs, and the so- 
called “ Paxton gutters.” You will be rather 
surprised to hear that Mr. Paxton is no more 
the original inventor of these arrangements 
than. your printer’s devil. To prove this it | 
will be sufficient to state that the late Mr. W. 
Strutt, of Derby, in conjunction with the late 
Mr. C. Sylvester, engineer, executed on 8 
small scale a ridge and furrow roof, with the , 
triple gutter, forty years ago, but the triple 
gutter was of iron: this Mr. Paxton admits 
he has seen, and it does so happen that Mr. 
John Sylvester, the son of Charles Sylvester, 
designed and executed, seven years ago, & 
vinery for the Right Hon. E. Strutt (the son 
of Mr. W. Strutt), wherein the triple gutter. 
out of the solid in wood and the ridge and 
furrow roof are adopted, the columns b 
used as downright rain-water pipes. Indeed, 
to come nearer home, if any of your readers 
will go four or five miles on the Edgeware-road, ; 
they will see on the left hand side a ridge and 
furrow roof over a greenhouse which has been 
up these twenty-five or thirty years. Had 
there not been so much noise made about this 
matter, I should not have alluded to it, as! 
really considered a knowledge of these gee 
ments was “common stock” among Pp 
sional men, and the worst symptom 1D 
business is, that it is not so. ‘ 

There are many other points in the co 
tion and details of the building worthy of in- 
vestigation, such as the thickness of the glass 
which will certainly be smashed all to pieces if 
such a hail-storm occur as happened in 
neighbourhood of the building: three or four 
years ago. As to the calico cevering, 

a sailor can tell us how long this would last 
a gale of wind. The difference of expansion 
between the bottoms of the groun 
columns rigidly tied together underground, 
and the tops of the columns in the great 
heat immediately under the glass, is a mat 
ter for inquiry: so as to the open 
through which all the dirt from ¢ ber 
of feet is to be swept into a cham 
below, which is to be a source of 
tion. Query, whether the air will be ay» 
sweeter for passing through the exhalations 
this dungheap ; but my letter is elven fa 
longer than intended, so I will Saad 


. 





stating that I sat down to write the foregow™6 » 








[sented to the introduction of wrought-iron. 
diagonal tie-rods in some parts of the work: 
now, the principle of construction being oneof ~ 


at the Institution of Civil Engineers, made jg © 
out that any one in a series of columns might . 


of a quiz on the part of the contractors: they , 


like, but we will take care they shall be of.no.. 
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remarks (altho hI; dare say my, motives will 
be misinterpreted) entirely with a view of pro- 
moting useful inquiry; and ‘of getting fairly at 


the merits of, the, question ;, that} we, as : prac. 


tical men, must not be carried away by an indis- 
criminate admiration merely ‘because the -build- 
ing is large ; and that, as I.see the matter, the 
only part .of the undertaking which’ calls, for 
hearty « praise, and which | is: thoroughly 
satisfactory, is the fact that Messrs. Fox.and 
Henderson, have executed this very large work 
jn an unparalleled short space of time, and 
have thereby: proved the great resources of the 
country, and their own means of commanding 
them. I, asa professional man, congratulate 
them on their. performance, and I hope they 
will some day build another such building, 
when they shall have had more time to turn 
themselves. round, and to thoroughly consider 
the details of the construction and appoint- 
ments. Henry Dvuessury. 








DESIGNING MEN. 


As you seem to regard with some favour the 
history of a life spent in the arts, I shall 
imitate my good old friend Britton, and offer 
you an autobiography, which you will decide 
upon for printing, if you consider worth any- 
thing the opinions of an old stager, as the boys 
of the present day impertinently call me; 
though you may see that my hand is: still 
steady enough for work; and of my brain, 
here is a specimen :— 

Imagine, then, in the year 1817, two young 
men entering upon life, each with a thousand 
pounds for his capital: one (my brother) an 
eminent tradesman, whose house has slaught- 
ered more calves, perhaps, than any other in 
London, and who now retires on a comforta- 
‘ble income (though I doubt if his boys, who 
are to buy his business, will do as well; but 
this by the way); the other, myself, just out 
of a good architect’s office, where I was truly 
educated for a term of seven years. Then getting 
connected with the Board of Works, and being 
offered, or rather commanded, to go abroad, to 
alrange some important works, and start them, 
you must fancy me returned to England in 
1823, just in time to find that only travelled 
men were worth patronage, and therefore off 
again on the grand tour,—lItaly, Greece, Sicily, 
alittle of Egypt, France, the Rhine, and home. 
Little enough of the thousand pounds was 
left, you may imagine, but still some 
connections, 1 thought, remained to me; 
but, alas! no; 1825 had done some irre- 
mediable harm: other men had _ stepped 
dnto my path, and builders began to be archi- 

Only one course seemed opened to me, 
and I embraced it. Let my previous history 
(for you, perhaps, do not recollect the two 
Bonds) be a warning to architects who leave 
their prospects to improve their minds, as my 
future progress will also teach a lesson. The 
Manufacturers began to get tired of the 
‘French taste. which had succeeded to the 

¢ classicism of Napoleon, and it was my 
bye fortune to get into habits of designing 
or different trades : my style is now to be seen 
everywhere, for it was luckily a favourite ; but 
‘my name is never heard; let that pass for the 
‘present. I have seen enough to warrant my 
‘Speaking on the present position of design, 
‘Cesigners, and manufactures : thank goodness 
“4: Mave done with them, and hope to live as 
‘easily ‘as I may in my brother’s house on the 
ilittle more than sixty pounds a year which I 
ob managed to save by buying an annuity 
‘heap. What is the great complaint against 
aren at the present time? the want 
taste in their. productions, What is the 
Cause of that want? the non-employment of 
; hated artiste, What is the reason of the manu- 
urers, when willing, being unable to find 
such men? their fault for the last thirty 
Years im not paying them. So now, when 
manufacturer exclaims that he does 
know: where to find his men, it 
Seems, in. the first place, that he does 
not mean to pay sufficiently to tempt great 
artists; secondly, that those great artists are 
ort incapable (and I admit the fact, for they 
~@0:not -know the details of their business) ; 
thirdly, that he cannot find the lesser men, for 








their addresses are not known; their existence 
is barely tolerated by the manufacturer, ' This 
cry is his excuse for copying foreign works ; 
and he is spoiling the students. of. the schools 
of design by taking the young men, as soon as 
they can copy, from their lessons. _ Now, in 
France, there are, as always, ateliers which the 
student cannot leave till he can design; that 
is. to’ say (translated for the benefit of the 
tradesman), invent. It really is remarkable so 
few of them know the difference between a 
drawing and a design. é' 

It is far from my meaning that there are no 
designers in our manufactories: in some of 
the oldest houses there are such men, either as 
partners or as:‘confidential clerks; and if you 
want to know these houses, there are so few 
that, I believe: you may find them all 
among those ‘who petitioned for the . Regis- 
tration of Designs Bill;“but even these houses 
fell into the error of hiding the name of their 
art-producer, so that we know of few, and of 
these few, who knows the fate of Bogaerts or 
of Bridgens? Yet.one helped to revolutionize 
the style of our furniture; the other taught 
how metal could be effectively cast. 

But the poor lads of the present day, com- 
pelled to steal, have no ground for asking their 
employers to parade them as men of talent, so 
they get swamped ; and if any credit be given, 
the manufacturer takes it to himself, and often 
does not confess he has bought it.- Now, in 
times gone by, Andrea Mantegna, Giulio Ro- 
mano, Le Pantre, and a host’ of others, were 
employed by men who proclaimed their artists’ 
names as an advertisement of the excellence of 
their goods. In this country it is the reverse: 
by employment in a factory an artist loses caste, 
and so I cannot be found in the ranks of the 
Institute of Architects, which, perhaps, is no 
loss, as I could not afford the honour; but in 
Germany and France the architect is in a worse 
position than the ornamentist. How is it that all 
the upholsterers have a generally uniform style? 
and where were they educated to get it? : The 
style of my master’s day has gone out—who 
devised the new one? do styles arise sponta- 
neously. If so, why did not a new style of 
architecture arise at the same time? 

It was, and I am proud to say it, through 
the architect that the manufacturers got de- 
signs ; and how do they behave? They steal, 
Sir; they steal; and so they get their reward, 
while their slaves are yearly let down in the 
proportion of their pay, as the excellence of their 
former designs occasions a demand for similar 
articles which want no.designing: and this is 
not an unfair statement, for, like their brethren 
in other trades, who say; ‘* we risked the first, 
let us have the profits of the’ following,” the 
manufacturers in London, till the last seven 
years, made their employers pay for the design 
in the first instance. Whose was it then? The 
employer paid for a design for an article of 
which he only would have one, and so paid— 
was it his? The manufacturer was paid for 
producing it—was it his? .The designer was 
paid as if one only was to be:made from it, 
when hundreds of copies were made,—by the 
employer, by his friends, by the manufacturers 
they employed, by the first» maker for his 
clients, for their friends, to no end of redupli- 
cation. Had the designer no claim to any- 
thing but his first guinea? . Should he not 
have even the reputation, which should induce 
others to employ him? Such: successful 
articles .were common, and in one house a 
single designer’s productions only to this 
moment are inquired for by the public and the 
trade. 

Yet with this crying evil, known to every 
one connected with the literature of art, all 
editors, and you are.one of them, allow the 
public to read “we are inferior in. talent of 
design to foreign ornamentists.” Take an- 
other instance: one manufacturer, on. being 
taxed by his employer for multiplying the 
pattern from a mould: charged to the em- 
ployer, was cool enough to say, “ your bill was 
paid last Christmas, and till then I did not use 
your mould.” Another, candid, told 
one of his employers that all the moulds he 
used had been oon? paid for by that very 
employer; and again, | was last year shown 


my own drawings as the property for sale of 


the manufactirer.to whom they:had been en- 
trusted by a former client of mine for execu+ 
tion for him only. :» ‘’: » 

Yet the Society of: Arts rewards manu- 
facturers at its exhibitions, and the governing 
body. or jury may be defied to‘ give a reason- 
abie reason. Is it for. the design? then they 
should reward the designer.: Is it for work- 
manship? then they should reward the work~- 
man.; Is it for understanding his own in- 
térests? that is an odd cause for rewarding 
the manufacturer only, who does not exhibit 
a speculation for love, but a commission, or a 
selling article. 

How many names of designers will appear 
at this great exposition in the glass case at 
Hyde Park? Excepting the pupils in» the 
schools of design, .I; may say, not’one such 
man will be put forward. Nor, unless he exe- 
cute his own designs, can he step forward of 
himself. 

+ As‘ for the art-manufactures, as they were 
called, I presume they have had their day, and 
will forbear to rake up their weaknesses, unless 
some one will praise them first. ; ' 

I said: thatthe manufacturers. stole: . they 
steal.in’all manner of ways,—even before the 
first article is supplied to the employer, the 
public can get. it: such was my \information 
at our late’ great-goldsmiths. » [Speaking of 
that trade, I. must admit, too, that, Messrs. 
Garrards do show off Mr. Cotterill, and he 
deserves it]. And in the very last article which 
I have invented, the substitution of one.colotr 
for another, at the suggestion of the marfu- 
facturer, has authorized -him, he thinks, to 
copy it as hie design, and. to do what he likes 
with it as his own. That suggestion, too, was 
stolen from the rough sketch which lay next 
it in my’sketch-book, when he came to see it ; 
and I caught him turning over the leaves, to 
see, as he innocently avowed, “if he could find 
a new notion.” But that was honesty itself 
compared to the practice of the paper-stainers, 
who must needs patronize the Germans and 
French, because these artists bring each, at 
every season, some hundreds of patterns to 
show; and, while buying one, you can steal 
the.idea of three;—or to that of a silk man, 
who, on seeing some foreign patterns which I 
had brought home, offered a trifle for one, and, 
on being refused, said it did not matter, as he 
could recollect it well enough. . So’he did. 

But to return.: I recollect one design has 
lately been made by an eminent artist, that has 
been successful in its run, after he had learnt 
the details of the business he was kindly 
patronising, and the» manufacturer has been 
obliged to give him the credit of it, because, 
as he said, “ every body asked for it by that 
name.” He thought it very hard, too, consider- 
ing that the artist only gave his design, while 
he went to the outlay necessary for its produc- 
tion. It will appear that if the manufacturer 
will pay liberally (and by liberally, «I -mean 
only at the scale of French or German pay- 
ment, calculating the difference in money by 
the prices of bread), and if they will let the 
public know that it can get good things from 
good men, the public has taste enough to 
foster that set of productions: then the manu-~ 
facturers may find that it is their interest to 
have again one partner a designer. It isa 
pity that so few of the old houses were in 
favour of that arrangement. ». yeas 

I have just written “ the artist only gave his 
design :” such is the folly of some men, that if 
asked, after astate “dinner,” just tomakeasketch 
“ for my little love of a—” whatever it may 
be, some of our first architects are in the habit 
of taking the bread out of other men’s mouths 
by taking pen and ink and a little colour, and 
making such a drawing of decoration: as. the 
client would not dare to beg if she saw it on 
the artist’s own — and - _ me soy 
filling his own mouth, except by the hospi- 
tality, which is afterwards placed to his ac- 
count as a reason why he should not make the 
usual for his services. An acknow- 
ledged service is worth something more than 
the degradation of being unfit to be named; 
and the loss of position is to be expected when 
the artist becomes a mere manufacturer of 
varieties of patterns from one design. Yet 
such is becoming the state of the English 
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ornamentalist; while the press cries, again and 
again, ‘“ We are inferior in talent of design to 
foreign ornamentalists:” give a proper posi- 
tion: teach the manufacturer, what is diffieult 
for him to comprehend, as he has no soul 
above money, that the artist asks for honour 
{as one means of making money if the trader 
choose), and that a bank-note may pay for a 
drawing, but not for invention; and then the 
English artist will be able to fight his way. 

nly when they cannot help themselves do 
the manufacturers apply to the few men who 
profess design,—the pupils of other days—of 
such men as Sheringham, and Boileau, and 
Dumont, and Belanger: and when they do go 
thither it is without a purse, and the waste of 
time in bargaining becomes greater than the 
value of that occupied in work, and unless the 
artist get the money before he deliver the 
goods he may have them returned, after being 
copied, with the assertion, made true by the 
‘theft, “ That they are literally valueless.” One 
slight resource the young men have,—the 
Registration Act ; but how it works the office 
itself can best answer; and I leave to some 
other victim the task of exposing its faults. 
One deficiency is the want of nominal entry, 
é. e., until the design be used or sold, for a fee 
of 1s., for an unlimited period. 

I do hope to see before my death an exhibi- 
tion of designs, shown by the designers them- 
selves. 

To conclude, after all these years of expe- 
‘vience and vicissitudes, I have left off very 
‘nearly where I began,—a discontented bache- 
lor; for I was too much vexed to go on in 
harness any longer, since last week, when, I 
having designed a frame for a lady’s tapestry, 
the upholsterer, on putting the work in the 
carving, ingeniously placarded it as “ a screen 
of his own making.” A Worn-out FIs. 








THE LADIES’ CARPET. 


Sucu a crowding of pretty bonnets, with 
prettier faces under them, as there was last 
week in the great room in John-street, 
Adelphi (a Society of Hearts on that occasion, 
shall we say?) has not been often seen. A 
hundred and fifty ladies had conspired to pro- 
duce the carpet which was there hung up, and 
they each brought their hundred and fifty 
friends to look at it and abuse,—if they dared. 
There have been several carpets made in 
Berlin wool work by the contributions of many 
different ladies, chiefly for churches ; but these 
have been composed of different geometrical 
designs, each complete in itself, and were 
easily put together. The idea of producing 
one large design, cutting it into parts, and 
which, when worked, could be joined to- 
gether in such manner as to form one orna- 

~mental subject of architectural character, is a 

new ore; and it is this which distinguishes the 
work before us, originated by Mr. W. B. 
‘Simpson, and designed by Mr. J. W. Pap- 
worth. 

Bowers of roses, trellis work, covered 
with hollyoaks, over a sky ground, often 
seen, were thought to be very unsuitable 
things to walk upon. Flatness of surface 
was the object desired, though not wholly 
gained; and a design of inlaid work, 

scattered profusely with flowers (the latter 
&@ sine qua non with the lady-workers), was 
‘prepared. ‘I'he full-sized pattern, 30 feet by 
20 feet, was then painted exactly as it was to be 
worked ; and when finished—which took many 
‘months—it was resolved, instead of having 
the painting transferred to squared paper, 
. with the stitches arranged for the executants 
to follow mechanically, to cut up the original 
painting, and lithograph the stitches on it—a 
process which, although it gave some trouble 
. to the workers, saved the expense of the transfer, 
and insured the copying the neutral and other 
- tints unknown to Berlin workers in general. 

We have heard some objections to the course, 
but must leave the learned in wools to settle 
the question. There is much that we can 

- legitimately praise in the work,—the wreath of 
flowers on a light ground, forming part of the 
border, in particular. We could have spared 
the union-jack and shields at the angles, and are 

disposed to think, that if the whole had been 








surrounded by a border of darker colour, it 
would have given richness at present some- 
what wanting. It is so admirably joined, that 
the junctions can scarcely be discovered. 








ON THE LAWS OF COLOUR. 


Mr. Crace CaLvert’s paper at the 
Society of Arts, on the Laws of Colour with 
reference to the effective arrangements of 
fabrics in the Great Exhibition, excited much 
interest. In the course of it the lecturer said, 
that to understand the laws of colours it is 
necessary to know the composition of light. 
Newton was the first person to give to the 
world any statement relative to the composi- 
tion of light which he said was composed of 
seven colours—red, orange, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet. But it is distinctly proved, 
at the present day, that, in reference to this, 
Newton deceived himself: it was, however, 
sufficient to the immortal Newton to have 
shown us that light was composed of seven 
colours, and it was then for us to discover that 
four of these seven colours are produced by 
various proportions and combinations of the 
three colours now known as the primitive 
colours, viz.,—red, blue, and yellow. ‘Thus, 
blue and red combined produce purple or 
indigo. Blue and yellow produce green. 
White, red, and yellow, produce orange. 
These facts being known, it is easy to prove 
that there are not seven but three primitive 
colours, and four secondaries, or what I shall 
callcompleting colours. Several proofs can, how- 
ever, be given that light is composed of three 
eolours only. One of the most simple con- 
sists in placing pieces of blue, red, and yellow 
papers on a circular disc and rotating it 
rapidly, the effect to the eye being to produce 
a disc of white light. If, therefore, the eye 
can be deceived so rapidly, while the disc pro- 
ceeds at so slow arate, what must necessarily be 
the case when it is remembered that light travels 
at the rate of 190,000 miles a second. There- 
fore, the rapidity with which light travels is 
such that we are not able, with the eye, to 
perceive either the blue, yellow, or red, the 
sensitiveness of the nerves of the retina of the 
eye not being rapid enough to receive and 
convey successively to the mind the three or 
seven colours composing light. Newton was 
not, however, satisfied with such an experiment 
as this: he made several others, and found, 
that when rays of light underwent a refraction 
or deviation from the straight line, equal to an 
angle of sixty degrees (as is the case when 
they are passed through a prism), light was 
decomposed, as he considered, into seven 
primitive colours. But it may be said that 
this is no proof that light is composed of these 
colours. Do they not result from the influ- 
ence of the prizm itself? Newton satisfac- 
torily seek this question. He found that 
if, instead of allowing the rays and decomposed 
light to travel far enough from the spectrum, 
he passed them through what is called the 
double convex lens, and then received them 
on a mirror or reflector at a certain distance, 
a white instead of a coloured spectrum was 
seen. There can, consequently, remain no 
doubt that light is composed of seven colours, 
three of which are primary and four com- 
pleting colours. Before entering into the laws 
of colours, Mr. Crace Calvert stated that it 
might be interesting to know what scientific 
minds had devoted attention to the laws of 
colours. 

Buffon followed Newton, and his researches 
had special reference to what Mr. Chevreul had 
called the successive contrasts of colours. 

Father Scherffer, a monk, also wrote on the 
laws of colour. Goéthe, the poet, also brought 
his mind to bear upon the subject, and studied 
it to a greatextent. Count Romford, a Scotch 
philosopher, about the end of the eighteenth 
century, published several memoirs on the 
laws of colours. He explained very satisfac- 
torily the “successive” contrast, and arrived 
at some insight into the “simultaneous” one: 
still he did not lay down its real laws. 

Prieur, Leblanc, Harris, and Field, were also 
writers of most interesting works on this sub- 


ject. The reason that they did not arrive at 


the definite laws of colour, was because they 





had not divided these laws mto ‘successive, 
simultaneous, and mixed contrasts. 

form the basis of the practical laws of colour, 
and the honour of their discovery is due to 
Mr. Chevreul. 

The motive why a surface appears to us 
white or brilliant is, that a large portion of the 
light which falls on its surface is reflected 
on the retina, and in such a quantity ag 
gives to the surface a brilliant aspect; 
whilst in plain white surfaces, the rays 
of light being diffused in all directions, 
and asmall portion only arriving to the eye, 
the surface does not appear brilliant. The m. 
fluence of colours on these two kinds of sur. 
faces is very different, as may be perceived by 
the examples round the room, showing the 
influence of different colours on gold orna- 
ments. When rays of light, instead of being 
reflected, are absorbed by a surface or sub- 
stance, they appear black ; therefore white and 
black are not colours, as they are due to the 
reflection or absorption of undecomposed 
light. It is easy to understand why a surface 
appears:to us to be blue; that is due to the 
property which the surface has to reflect only 
blue rays, whilst it absorbs the yellow and red 
rays; and if acertain portion of light be re. 
flected with one of the coloured rays, it will 
decrease its intensity : thus red rays with white 
ones produce pink. On the contrary, if a 
quantity of undecomposed light be absorbed, 
black is produced, which, by tarnishing: the 
colour and making it appear darker, generates 
dark reds, blues, or yellows. ‘The secondary 
colours are produced by one of the primitive 
colours being absorbed and the two others re- 
flected: for example, if red be absorbed, and 
blue and yellow reflected, the surface appears 
green. There are two reasons why we can 
never see a perfect blue, yellow, red, &c. The 
first is, that surfaces cannot entirely absorb 
one or two rays and reflect the others. The 
second is, that when the retina receives the im- 
pression of one colour, immediately its comple- 
mentary colour is generated: thus, if a blue 
circle be placed on a perfectly grey surface, an 
orange hue will be perceived round it; if an 
orange circle, round it will be noticed a bluish 
tint; if a red circle, a green; if a greenish- 
yellow circle, a violet; if an orange-yellow 
circle, an indigo; and vice versd. 

The next point was that of the different con- 
trasts of colours. ‘The “successive” contrast 
has been known; and it consists in the faet, 
that if you look steadfastly for a few minutes 
on a red surface fixed on a white sheet of 
paper, and then carry your eye to another 
white sheet, you will perceive on it nota 
but a green one; if green, red; if purple, 
yellow; if blue, orange. ‘The “ simultaneous 
contrast is the most interesting and useful to 
be acquainted with. Abe 

When two coloured surfaces are in juxta- 
position, they mutually influence each other, 
—favourably, if harmonising colours, or m4 
contrary manner if discordant; and in suc 
proportion in either case as to be in exact ratio 
with the quantity of complementing colour 
which is generated in our eye: for example, 
if two half-sheets of plain tint-paper—say i 
dark-green, the other red—are placed side by 
side on a grey piece of cloth, the colours 
mutually improve in consequence of the om 
separated by the red surface adding — 
the green of the juxtaposed surface, thus 
creasing its intensity, and in its turn the green 
augments the beauty of the red, and he 7 
effect can easily be appreciated if two 
half-sheets of paper of the same colours 
placed ata short distance from their corres 
ponding influenced ones :— 





RED RED-GREEN GREEN- 


It is not sufficient to place complementing 
colours side by side to produce harmony 
colour, the respective intensities having @ 
decided influence: thus pink;and light-green 
agree—red and dark-green also; but > 
green and dark-red, pink and: dark-greets 
not; therefore, to obtain the maximum 
effect and with perfect harmony the following 
colours must be placed side by side, — 
into account their exact intensity of 5 
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HARMONIZING COLOURS, 


| Primitive Colours. Secondary Colours. 


Yellow. 

Red. 
Red. 

Orange .. {alow 
Blue. 


Light-blue. 
Red... .. .. Green 


Blue.. 


Blue. 
Indigo .. Red. 
Yellow. 


Red. 
Violet = Blue. 


Yellow orange.. 


Greenish yellow 
Yellow. 
Yellow. 
White .. {Biv 
Red. 

If respect be not paid to the arrangement of 
colours according to the above diagram, in- 
stead of colours mutually improving each 
other, they will, on the contrary, lose in beauty: 
thus, if blue and purple be placed side by side, 
‘the blue throwing its complementary colour, 
jorange, upon the purple, will give it a faded 


Black 


sappearance ; and the blue receiving the orange- 


yellow of the purple, will assume a greenish 
‘tinge. The same may be said of yellow and 
wed, if plated in juxtaposition: the red, by 
‘throwing its complementary colour, green, on 
ithe yellow, communicates to it a greenish 
itinge: the yellow, by throwing its purple hue, 
‘imparts to the red a disagreeable purple ap- 
pearance. It is of very great importance that 
every one should be acquainted with the laws 
of colours who intends to display or arrange 
coloured goods or fabrics at the Great Exhibi- 
tion, an opinion which Mr. Calvert substan- 
tiated by showing a great variety of embroi- 
dered silks (kindly lent by Mr. Henry Houlds- 
worth), calicoes, and paper-hangings; and 
thereby clearly demonstrating that if these 
laws be neglected, not only will the labour and 
talent expended by the manufacturer to. pro- 
duce on a given piece of goods the greatest 
effect possible be neutralised, but perhaps 
lost; and also, if the goods of one manufac- 
turer be placed injudiciously near those of 
another, they will decrease or despoil the bril- 
liancy of the colour displayed, and, conse- 
quently, the principal object. of the Exhibition 
would be frustrated—that of affording fair 
play, and of producing, with the goods sent, 
the best effect possible. It was clearly de- 
monstrated that these effects are not only pro- 
duced by highly-coloured surfaces, but also by 
those whose colours are exceedingly pale, as, 
for example, by light-greens or light-blues with 
buffs. ‘The mixed contrast gives the reason 
why a brilliant colour should never be looked 
at for any length of.time if its true tint or 
brilliancy is to be appreciated ; for if a person 
ook, for example, at a piece of red cloth for 
a few minutes, green, its complementary colour, 
is generated in the eye, and adding itself toa 
portion of the red, produces black, which tar- 
nishes the beauty of the red. This contrast 
explains why the shade of a colour may be 
modified according to the colour which the 


eye has previously looked at, either favourably 
or otherwise. 





‘ DINNER OF THE BUILDERS’ SOCIETY. 


On Thursday, the 20th ult.; the Builders’ 
Society celebrated their sixteenth anniversary 
y dining together at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
Ureat Queen-street. Mr. William Piper was 
in the chair, and did his duty efficiently. 
__ Professor Cockerell was present as a visiter, 
and his health having being drunk, coupled 
With an expression of goodwill to the Pro- 
Vident and Aid Society, for which he has 
eee himself so much during the past year, 
Ae took occasion to advert to the fact that by the 
Mahe of business the separate building trades 
‘had become absorbed, so that to a considerable 
ane the small master had ceased to exist, 
mer had become a salaried servant : hence, he 
‘id » arose a loud call on the charitable con- 
S\deration of those who were placed at the head 
4 the large establishments. He adverted to 

© fact that the existing fund had been raised 
very much by architects, and, while calling 


“Upon the builders to aid, pointed to the ex- 


Suple of the architects and pledged them not to 


workman to the artist all were of one craft, 
and had mutual claims one on the other. 

The treasurer, Mr. W. Cubitt, M.P., in 
reply to his (customary) health-toast, paid a 
just tribute to Mr. Cockerell’s exertions, and 
vindicated the characters of the builders, as 
to their readiness to aid in every good work. 

In the annual report it was stated that no 


during the past year. 


guests left at an early hour to attend the ball 
given in aid of the Builders’ Benevolent Insti- 
tution; but not before a pleasant evening had 
been spent, and many kind things said, in- 
ducing good feelings, and drawing men closer 
together. There is great virtue in‘a dinner. 








THE BALL FOR THE BUILDERS’ 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 

WE said just now, that many who were 

dining with the Builders’ Society, on Thurs- 
day, the 20th, went away to the ball for the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution, at Willis’s 
Rooms, And what did they find there? 
Nearly 600 visiters enjoying themselves to the 
top of their bent, Adams’s band pouring out 
music, and the treasurer and the committee 
doing all in their power to make the evening 
pass off satisfactorily. It did pass off very 
satisfactorily; and the result will be an addi- 
tion of about 120/. to the funds of this very 
deserving institution, which has now taken its 
proper place amongst the established charities 
of the country,—an institution which will be 
the means of saving many a meritorious and 
honest tradesman from the workhouse, and 
enabling him to pass the evening of his days 
in peace. The subscriptions last year 
amounted to more than 1,000/., and the 
committee have funded the. sum of 2,1507. At 
the present time there are six male, and three 
female pensioners on the books, and the com- 
mittee look forward to receiving such further 
assistance from the public as will enable them 
to have another election at Midsummer next, 
the claimants being numerous. Vires acquiret 
eundo. 
We might, perhaps, have said more of the 
ball, quoted Byron about “Lamps shining 
on fair women and good men,” and chronicled 
the mazy doings of Mrs. H. and Mrs. C., Miss 
M. and Miss G., but what with ladies’ carpets, 
builders’ dinners, new cookery-books, and 
similar theses, our present number has taken 
so dissipated a tone, that we must restrain 
ourselves from the flowery paths into which 
such a disquisition would lead us, 








BOLTON-LE-MOORS. 


Mr. GILBERT FRENCH, whose altar fittings 
and church vestments are well known, has 
been exhibiting to his townsmen the works he 
is about to send to the great Exhibition. They 
consist of two.superb velvet covers for com- 
munion tables, very beautifully embroidered, a 
woven linen cloth for the same purpose from 
the looms of Dunfermline, book covers, and 
kneeling cushions. One of the velvet cloths 
is adorned with Elizabethan forms very cle- 
verly introduced : the central ornament of the 
second (medizeval) is very elegant. The white 
cloth has angels and emblems, and is a re- 
markable specimen of weaving: it must have 
cost Mr. French much trouble. The em- 
broidery of the works is executed on the pre- 
mises, mostly by young girls. It surprised us 
to hear that the richest things produced at 
this establishment are required for America. 

We saw at Bolton a specimen of a new mode 
of casting architectural and other enrichments 
invented by Edward Tilling, a working man of 
that town, and which promises to be of great 
value. The specimen consisted of vine stems 
and leaves in full relief, very artistically dis- 
played, and so curled and twisted, that to cast 
them would seem to require a very expensive 
operation. One great feature in the arrange- 
ment, however, is extreme cheapness, and the 
method is said to be so simple that it is feared 
it will be difficult to secure any advantage to 
him for his ingenuity. He has a mode, he 





ind hand. He considered that from the 


says, of making natural leaves rigid to moul 


claim had arisen for the benevolent fund 


Mr. Cubitt and a large number of the 


from, and the casts have the advantage of 
being ready for gilding, when required, with- 
out any previous preparation. 

The baths here seem to answer their pur- 
pose admirably. ‘They are arranged for four 
classes,—gentlemen, workmen, ladies, and 
workwomen: there are two large swimming- 
baths, and each class has a tepid plunge-bath 
and three private baths. The cost of the 
building, which includes a large assembly- 
toom above, was 5,458. The working ex- 
penses of the past year were 1310. 178. 7d. ; 
the receipts from the baths, 134/. 5s. 7d., and 
the proceeds of the assembly-room, 477. 

A great improvement will be made in Bolton 
by the erection of the proposed markets, which 
are to occupy a site at present covered by tene- 
ments of very miserable character. 

A Gothic chapel, of considerable size and 
pretensions, is in the course of completion for 
the Methodists. A Town’s Improvement 
Society, similar to that which is now being 
organised for Leeds, might do good service in 
Bolton. 








BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

On February 12 1, Mr. J. Heywood, 
M.P., president, in the chair, a communication 
was read from Mr. H. King, describing the 
rood over the south door of St. Dunstan’s 
Church, Stepney. This sculpture has been 
figured by Malcolm, but very incorrectly, 
partly from the existence of a porch then at 
this door, which hid the lower part of’ the 
sculpture. Itis of very rude workmanship; but 
Mr. King considered it was not older than the 
early part of the sixteenth century. Its posi- 
tion, likewise, over a door, was stated to be 
unusual. Mr. King also produced a drawing 
of another sculpture (the Salutation ?), on the 
external wall on the west end of the south 
aisle of this church. 

Mr. T. Lott communicated the discovery of 
two stone coffins in the East Cloister of St. 
Bartholomew’s, Smithfield. This part of the 
priory buildings is now occupied by Messrs. 
Palmer, who made the discovery while sinking 
some feet deep for stowing timber. ‘The cof- 
fins each contain human bones, but have evi- 
dently been disturbed at a former period, as 
the lids are gone, and one coffin contains two 
skulls, 

Mr. C. Baily read some remarks on an in- 
scription and figures rudely sculptured on two 
of the window jambs of the south-east tower 
of Goodrich Castle, Herefordshire. The in- 
scription relates to one Adam Hastin, and the 
figures consist of men hawking, dogs, hawks, 
a peacock, rabbits, and other things connected 
with field sports. Beside these, the Virgin 
and Child are represented. They are of about 
the latter part of the fourteenth century. Mr. 
Baily considered they were the work of some 
one confined in the castle, and not probably to 
commemorate the visit of Henry IV. to the 
eastle when Earl of Derby. 

Mr. Albert Woods, Lancaster Herald, com- 
municated a curious version of the Lathom or 
Stanley legend of the Eagle and Child, from a 
MS. in the College of Arms. According to 
this account, the child was brought by the 
eagle from Ireland, and was the son of a king 
in that country, and it differs in other respects 
from the metrical history of Bishop Stanley. 








MASTER AND WoRKMAN.—IMPORTANT 
Decrsion.—An action was brought in the 
Clerkenwell County Court on Tuesday in last 
week, to recover of the defendant, Mr. Hodg- 
kinson, a builder, the sum of 1/. 19s. for six 
days’ wages and lodging, Mr. Hodgkinson 
disputed the claim on the ground that the 
plaintiff was an inefficient workman, and that 
the whole of his work (a slate cistern aud 
urinal) had to be pulled down and refixed by 
another workman. His Honour said it was 
the duty of masters to ascertain the abilities of 
workmen before employing them: inefficien 
did not bar the right to recover for work an 
labour actually performed. The judgment 
must, therefore, be for the plaintiff. The debt 
and costs, amounting in the whole to 3/. 6s. 1d. 





| were ordered to be paid forthwith. 
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' ‘PLAN. OF SWIMMING-BATH, VIENNA. 
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_ THE DIANA BATH, VIENNA. 

. Iv was. in. the, year 1804 that Messrs. 
Moreau.and Hummel, the former a dis- 
tinguished architect, the other a painter, 
conceived the plan for establishing at Vienna 
a public: bath, ,which, like those already 
existing at Paris, should possess all the quali- 
fications desirable for utility and comfort. The 
site chosen for these baths was most appro- 
priate, being that where the city and the 
populous suburb Leopoldstadt. are. most con- 
tiguous, besides being on the road to the much- 
frequented public resorts of the Prater, Augar- 
ten, &c. » 

The site of the baths presents an irregular 
figure. The, ground and first floor of the build-. 
ing next to the river comprise the dwelli 
connected with the bath. The facade is pierced im 
its centre and at both sides by gateways. To the 
right and left of the central entrance which is 
the largest,:are the; outbuildings, antehouses, 
and staircases leading to the dwellings. . Thence: 
we. arrive..through.a court to arcades, under 
the shelter of which those arriving. in car- 
riages descend ; and then gentlemen proceed 
to one ante-room, ladies to another, take-up 
their tickets, and — to the. bathing- 
rooms, which extend round a garden. .: © 

There is a machine’ moved by horses, by 
which the water of the Donau-Canal is raised 
into the reservoir and tanks situate-above the 
building... The second. building contains’ 





stables...There is a third court on the left, | ° 


one side of which is. occupied for the econo- 
mical purposes :of the establishment, which, 
neatly and comfortably conducted, enjoyed 
great. popularity, and yielded large profits 
to the owners. Inthe year 1841, the.Noris 
Society for filtering water established a branch 
ncy “at Vienna. This led the proprieter 
of the Baths to the idea of making use: of 
the apparatus for obtaining a constant sup- 
ply of clear water, and also to establish a 
swimming bath. As the then existing esta- 
blishment did not possess sufficient room for 
this purpose, an adjoining locality was acquired. 
A turret 70 feet high was erected, in the 
upper part of which is a reservoir. Two steam 
engines, of eight-horse power each, convey 
the water of the Donau Canal to the tank, 
whence it is conducted by tubes to the filter- 
ing places, and thence again into a reservoir 
placed above at a height of .34 feet; and 
from this itis conducted to the warming co 
per of the baths and the swimming establish: 
ment. After this apparatus had been fixed, 
the building of the winter swimming bath was 
begun, and it is of this that we. give a view, 
pian, and section. The direction employed the 
architects Messrs.. Forster and Ekel, of whom 
the latter worked out the plan and conducted 
the works. 


‘of filtered water for drinking, and the corre- 


: Herr Forster's excellent work, the Bauseitung. We shall 


The building consists of an irregular, oblong 
square, whose surface, previously used as a 
garden, lay 6 feet deeper than the floor of the 
Diana bath. Here,a hall as large as possible was 
constructed, which was then connected with the 
original establishment, that its entrance should 
be through the ante-room of the gentlemen’s 
bath. The hall was disposed parallel with the lon- 
gitudinal line. The outward width of the build- 
ing is68 Viennafeet, and its length, without tak- 
ing into account the staircase, 173 feet 6 inches. 
The basin 40 feet broad, and 114 feet long, oc- 
cupies the midst of the hall.’ On its longer 
side extend Trottoirs 6 feet broad, which 
serve for the general circulation, and for the 
swimming masters going about. Behind is a 
row of cabinets for the bathers.. Two stone 
staircases lead to the cabinets of the first floor. 
The semicircular niche which is to the right of 
the entrance, in the end wall, is for a fountain 





sponding one in the other end of the hall has 
a statue of Diana: At the same end of the 
hall on‘the ground floor are placed right and 
left roomis,-one of which contains an apparatus 
for assisting cases of accident: the.other is that 
of the swimming-masters. Boxes for receiving 
the clean and used -cloths are placed on both 
floors in different places, _ A room for a friseur 
is in the first floor above the antehal], and the 
water closets are on the long side of the hall.* . 
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-MONU MENTAL. 

Mr.T#omas, the sculptor, has just finished, 
at his stygio int Old Church-street, Padding- 
ton, a monuingat,to the late John Brooks, 
,:merchantfahd cotton manufacturer, of 
Wapdiieeter,tn-distinguished leader of the free- 
trade movemeiit ;“and which is to be erected 
by that gentlenjan’s family. at Prestwich, neaf 
ancbester.° Ais a succesaful combination of 
architecture and-allegorical sculpture, this is a 
work: of art desetving of more than a mere 
passing notice. The style is the Cinque-cento, 
or revival, taly, assimilating that of 
Bramasite lally. The design is of the 
cubical deseription, being square in plan, with 
four angle pilasters, arched between on each 
face, and surmounted by a consoled cornice,; 
which is pedimented on each face, and finished 
with a blocking: the order thus described is 
sustained by a high pedestal with base and 
surbase, and which rises from a spreadin 
platform of two steps. In the arch on eac 
side is a niche containing a ret ee 
figure, of nearly life size: the pi ave Se 


pandrils are panelled; and these, as as 
the tympana of the pediments are r thed in 





* We have taken the materials for our illustrations from 





The character of these several faces is as 
follows :—I1st face,— figure of CommERces, 
with joyous expression of countenance; her 
brows circled with a wreath of Indian corn; 
her left hand holding the classical rudder; 
while on the ground beside her are bales, and 
other signs of eirchiaditine : the pilasters con- 
tain English’ corn; the: spandrils, Indian 
corn. 2nd face,—figure of INpusTRy, of 
cheerful aspect, wearing’ the laurel wreath, and 
having in left hand the distaff; the right hand, 
with the hammer, resting on the cog-wheel 
and anvil; * the ‘pilasters exhibiting the flax, 
and the spandrils the cotton plant. 3rd face, 
—INTEGRITY ; a firm set'figure, expressive of 
strength, decision ; the head covered with the 
skin of the lion’s head, the left hand resting on 
the sacred; volume, ‘inscribed with “ Truth,” 
and which ‘is ‘supported on a pedestal covered 
with lion’s skin: in the right hand is the oak 
branch: the pilasters contain the oak branch, 
and’ the spandrils’ the ‘palm. 4th face,— 
Cuariry, benignant and benevolent: on her 
left arm is ‘an infant, which nestles in her neck,. 
while on the ground is another little child 
clinging’to her garment: the pilasters are de- 
corated with the lily, emblematical of purity; 
the spandrils with the poppy—death—eternal 
sleep. In the pediment on this side are the 
arms of the deceased, who was distinguished 
for the lofty virtues which are shadowed forth 
in the composition. : 

The pedestal is of Aberdeen granite, the 
superstructure of Sicilian marble,—a white 
with occasional blueish grey mottling, not 
veined, and which stands almost alone 4 
adapted for external. work in our climate; 
while, for moffimental ‘ es, its quxt 
aspect is very @ppropriate. — 








Tye Excavations at Fountains At 
Bry have of late been confined to that portion 
of the abbey east of the refectory, an south 
of the chapter-house and choir. It was 
known, frdih a plan of the abbey provers 
Mr. J. R. Walbram, of Ripon, for Earl ¢ 
Grey, that a solitary arch just peeping above 
the ground, a few yards west of the river arches 
that support the remains of the Abbot's house, 
bestrode an old water-course immediately 1® 
the rear of some buried buildings supposed to 
have been the abbey brewhouses, in any 
therefore, to come at once to the real level 
this sane. tneth, the ‘ogyiamnws commenced 08 
nearly a level with the present river. 
had ae to the arch, when a workman brought 
down what was at first thought to have beet 
quantity of old glass, It turned. out to be 
number of silver coins, in excellent “o 
tion, and apparently deposited by some one 4 














give 8 section in our next. 
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BISHOPS’ THRONES AND EARLY 
CHURCHES. 


Your correspondent, “S.,” at page 94, states 
that the onus probands lies with me in respect to 
the position I have assumed, that the chancel 
in primitive churches was a mere platform, 
with no other screen than a low railing for 
safety; and that onthis platform, or “‘ chancel,”’ 
the communion-table was never placed. 

In your pages I can only expect space for a 
brief outline of a subject which requires volumes 
to do it justice. 

In the first place, I claim the whole 
Scriptures, every page and line in them, as being 
on my side in this question; secondly, every 
church, if in its original state, erected during 
the first three or four centuries, and I think I 
may venture even so far as the seventh; 
thirdly, the testimony of Justin Martyr, of 

Jerome, and others among the fathers ; fourthly, 
. the Reformers ; and fifthly, Cardinal Wiseman, 
who will doubtless be somewhat astonished to 
find himself placed in such good company. 

The Scriptures prove that under the old 
dispensation the people were not admitted into 
the temple, that privilege being restricted to 
the priests, and the high-priest alone was per- 
mitted once only in the year to enter the holy 
of holies; all this being typical of the fact 
that the race of man was, by the fall, excluded 
from the presence of the true Holy of Holies— 
Gop. To keep alive the memory of God’s 
promise that in due time his only Son would 
come to save those whom he had created, the 
typical sacrifice of bulls and goats was made 
on the altar by the priests for the people. 

When the “ Great High Priest’ had com- 
pleted the one great and only real sacrifice, which 
was to be offered ‘‘ once only and for ever,” 
when he had uttered the words “ it is finished,” 
the thick veil which screened the holy of holies 

in the temple was “rent in twain,” the inter- 
vention of human priests between man and 
God was abolished, and from that moment 
every Christian, the humblest and the poorest, 
inthe words of St. Peter, became a partaker 
in the heavenly calling, a king and priest unto 
God,” privileged through faith in the great 
atoning sacrifice, to address his prayers and 
praises direct to the “‘ Holy of Holies,” and to 
offer to Him that only sacrifice he would hence- 
forth receive of man—“ a broken and contrite 
heart.” 

The Jewish temple was a most important 
commentary on the Jewish religion, and the 
primitive churches afford a commentary, not 
‘less instructive as to the manner in which the 
first Christians—they, be it remembered, with 
whom temple rites and arrangements consti- 
tuted an integral part of religion—understood 
Christianity. 

As all were henceforth brethren, all equal as 
Christians, whether prince or peasant, rich or 
poor, before their common Father, the worship 
rendered to him, in the most striking contrast 

-to all previous notions on this subject, would 
henceforth be a social worship : at least so the 
“apostles and their followers understood it, for 
they met at first in the upper room at Jeru- 
salem, the real mother church therefore, and 
subsequently in the houses of those converts 
whose mansions possessed rooms sufficiently 
large to accommodate their brethren: at 
Philippa, Aquilla and Priscilla enjoyed this 
honour: at Jerusalem, James and Mary pro- 
vided the requisite accommodation: Nympha’s 

ouse was in use at Colossea; and we also read 

of Philemon’s residence being so employed. 

“ The church which is in every house,” im- 
_ that each Christian family with its natural 

ead was a truechurch. The broader scrip- 
tural definition is, “a congregation of faithful 
men ;” that is to say, the aggregated families, 
who elected one of the brethren to preside over 
them, and gave him the endearing name of 
father ; his technical appellation being that of 

the elder, bishop, or overseer, or president, as 
he was often called, 

n the mansions of the Greek and Roman 
nobility, they had a room set apart in which 
‘heir families and dependants assembled, and 
m which the head of the house, on a raised 

tform at one end, having a slight rail in 

of it, sat to decide disputes. This room 


lar evidence as to the practice in his day.” 
“On Sunday we all assemble in one place,” 


time permits. 


in which he recapitulates the glorious things 
that have been read, and exhorts the people to 
follow them. Then we all stand up together 
and pray. 
water are brought in. The president of the 
assembly again prays, according to his ability, 
and gives thanks, to which the people respond 
Amen.”—Apol. 1, c. 61—67. 


Martyr, in another part of his work, mentions 
that on these occasions the president presided, 
sitting, of course, at the head of the table. 
is clear, from these passages, that a solemn 
social meal was taken by all in the church, and 
that this love-feast was originally part of the 
ceremony used in commemorating the Lord’s 
Supper. The employment of the term “table,” 
is another evidence of this fact, and in the 


Basilicz, or halls of justice, in which precisely 
the same arrangement prevailed, only these being 
often of much larger size, had rows of columns 
to support the roof, thus dividing the building 
into nave, side-aisles, and clerestory—a con- 
structive arrangement common to Egyptians, 


their inability to roof over such wide spans 
without these intervening supports. 
When the Christians were able to construct 
churches, although the dismantled temples 
were placed at their disposal, these were re- 
jected; and I challenge Cardinal Wiseman to 
produce his instances of any being adapted, as 
he says they were, to Christian purposes, be- 
fore the conversion of the Pantheon, once dedi- 
cated to Minerva and all the gods, into a 
church, by Pope Boniface the Fourth, who re- 
dedicated it to the Virgin Mary and all the 
saints. The temple model even was repudiated, 
and the Christians followed, with the most 
absolute literalness, the arrangement of the 
halls of justice, placing their president on a 
similar platform to that which the Roman offi- 
cial president occupied, and continuing to call 
this platform by the same name of cancelli, 
a name perpetuated to this day, all through 
Europe, in the term “ chancellor”—atitle by a 
natural figure of speech derived from the 
railed platform on which the president sat. 
In adopting this model, this open hall, the 
Christians were following, in the most literal 
manner, the precedent set by the apostles and 
disciples, who met in the upper room at Jeru- 
salem: indeed, in all probability, the rooms 
set apart in the houses of the more wealthy of 
the faithful as the common meeting rooms, 
(for that is the English meaning of conven- 
ticle, that word and the term convent both 
owing their origin to conventus, the meeting 
house) were the tribunal halls. As no one 
with any regard for his reputation will venture 
to dispute the well-known fact of the literal 
copy of the Basilica in the first erected 
churches of which we have any definite 
description or remains to judge from, the 
point is proved that for the first three or 
four centuries the practice of the Christians 
was uniform in considering that a simple 
room, in which no other division existed be- 
tween any of the brethren than that necessary 
one of a raised platform for the president and 
his associate officers, was the proper place in 
which Christian brethren should meet for 
Christian worship. 
That no one part in this room was con- 
sidered more sacred than another, is a point 
equally capable of demonstration. 
When St. Paul reproves the Corinthians for 
their improper manner of celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper, his rebuke is not against their 
practice of partaking of it as a meal, but at 
their sensuality in gratifying their bodily 
hunger and thirst at this solemn commemora- 
tive feast: this passage of St. Paul proves that 
the Christians then celebrated the Supper pre- 
cisely as it had been first instituted, all sitting 
round the table, and Justin Martyr gives simi- 


“both those who live in the city and those 
who dwell in the country, and the writings of 
apostles and prophets are read so long as the 
When the reader stops, the 
president of the assembly makes an address, 


After prayer, bread, wine, and 


Tertullian gives similar evidence, and Justin 


It 


Greeks, and Romans, and owing its origin to. 


show you a wooden table, which is vouched to 
be the actual one used by St. Peter. 

For the fact, that the communion-table was 
not placed in the chancel or platform, we have, 
then, the evidence of St. Paul, who proves 
incidentally, that the disciples sat or reclined 
around the table, and Justin Martyr’s descrip- 
tion goes to the same fact, while the form, 
arrangement, and use of the primitive churches, 
show that the table could not have been on this 
platform, inasmuch as there was not room there 
for the people to sit around any table so placed, 
and which, if so placed, would have been in 
the way of the bishop, whose seat was always 
at the extreme end of the room; and from this 
seat, until the days of Chrysostom, of whomit 
is recorded that he changed the practice, the 
president preached. 

Cardinal Wiseman, in his recent installation 
discourse, mentions this ancient position of the 
bishop’s seat at the extreme end of the church, 
and all the ancient churches prove this, and 
at the same time prove that there could there- 
fore have been no intervening screen or table 
on the platform between the president and the 
congregation, who, had this been the case, 
would have been precluded from hearing or 
seeing him; and we may be equally certain 
that there was no screen round the table, 
because, as it must have stood among the 
people, the officiating ministers, who were 
seated at the extreme end of the church, would 
have been the parties excluded ; and we know 
that when they ultimately usurped the rights 
of the people, it was these latter who were 
screened off from that table at which their 
forefathers had sat in equality. 

The cardinal, in his installation address, 
mentions the fact, that a marble seat had been 
discovered in a church in the catacombs, 
Some of these catacombs were old stone 
quarries, and there is no doubt such an un- 
comfortable, lumbago-giving material for a 
seat was chosen from a motive analogous to 
that which dictated the choice of materials for 
the palace of the King of the Cannibal Islands, 
which 


‘¢ Was built of mud for want of bricks.’’ 


And the seat, for a reason equally good, was 
made of stone for want of wood; but this 
common sense view does not suit the car- 
dinal, and he says “that so the stability of 
that seat might denote the permanency of that 
succession that was to ensue therein ;” for- 
getting, I presume, when he uttered these 
words, that he had written a book to prove 
that the wooden throne, as he calls it, preserved 
at Rome, is the undoubted original on which 
St. Peter undoubtedly sat, but which Mons. 
Denon, who uncovered it, says belonged to 
some dog of a Mahomedan, who has left.on 
it the inscription in Cufic characters, “ ‘There 
is but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet,” 
Supposing the relic to be a true one, we may, 
adopting the cardinal’s line of argument, 
assume that Peter chose for his chair a material 
which would become worm-eaten and rotten, 
to show how in like manner those who would 
claim to sit in that chair, would soon become 
changed and “corrupted from the simplicity 
that is in Christ.” But there is one point 
about this famous seat of which we may be 
perfectly sure, which is, that Peter never 
would have dreamed of calling it a throne, 
because it was an apostolic warning to all 
future presidents over Christian brethren, that 
they were not to be “lords over God’s 
heritage ;” and it is to the neglect of this 
warning we may trace all the changes in the 
original use and arrangement of churches, by 
which in the course of ages they ceased to be 
places of social worship, and became the 
palaces of priestcraft. ‘ ; 
Chrysostom ridicules the idea of a bishop 
being other than a fallible man, and justly ob- 
serves, that, occupying @ more prominent 
position than other men, their virtues were 
more useful as examples, and their vices more 
dan us as provocatives to evil. Standing 
in eaasenah rank, they were, in the days 
of persecution, the most conspicuous ae 
the martyrs, and this naturally led to incr 
veneration for the office; a veneration which 








was the original of the Greek and Roman 


church of St. John Lateran, at Rome, they 





the bishops, who, in peaceful times, suc- 
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ceeded to that office, very maturally turned 
to their own account. The more fiercely the 
blasts of persecution had blown, the tighter 
had the gospel cloak been grasped, but the 
sun of court favour, shining so suddenly and 
intensely, caused many to cast aside their only 
protecting garment, and to take up lighter and 
gaudier vestures of pagan weaving. There is 
ample historical evidence to prove, that to 
accommodate the crowds of pagans who be- 
came nominal converts to Christianity, its pure 
ritual was corrupted by pagan additions, 
Surrounded by all the machinery of temple 
worship, breathing an atmosphere of priest- 

» and envious of the pomp surrounding 
the priests, and. the immense influence they 
exercised over the people, the rulers of the 
Christian community were subjected to a per- 
petual temptation to materialise the spiritual 
nature of their religion; and as their longings 
for power could only be gratified by the in- 
stitution of a material sacrifice, these aspi- 
rations soon gave a colouring to their language 
in speaking of the Lord’s Supper; and an 
accumulation of false precedents was thus 
gradually formed, which led ultimately to a 
change as great in the views of. the Church 
relating to it as in the arrangements of the 
material churches in which the rite was cele- 
brated. A material priest, without a material 


‘sacrifice, was of course a transparent absurdity 


to the ancients, It was in fact a common 
reproach made by the heathen to the Chris- 
tians, that these latter could. have no religion 
as they had no altars, a reproach to which the 
Christians meekly replied, ‘ Delubra et aras 
non habemus,” altars and shrines we have 
none: and no vestige or resemblance to such 
things existed in their churches; and centuries 
elapsed ere the accommodation in the language 


~ of some of the fathers to pagan prejudices, or 


the whisperings of ambition, led to the prac- 
tical change in the churches of wooden tables 
to stone altars. 

There is no doubt that the corrupt and sen- 
sual practices of the laity rendered them 
worthy of being punished by deprivation of 
their rights for the time; but it so happened 
that these deprivations, once made, were never 
restored, and the clergy having got the sole 
power of making the law, invariably turned it 
to their own advantage. Thus on one pretence 
or the other, the people were deprived of the 


‘right of electing their clerical officers: after 


the bishops thought proper to leave their seats 
at the extreme end of the room, and to come 
forward into the church, the communion-table 
appears to have been placed behind the bishop, 
instead of as heretofore always before him, and 
as common seats became changed into gor- 
geous “thrones,” the people were gradually 
shut out of the sight of this table, which ulti- 
mately became in fact a stone altar, as the 
fathers had gradually in their writings ac- 
customed themselves theoretically to call it. 
But the old: Basilican churches would not ac- 
commodate themselves very readily to these 
important changes, and the work which has 
been erected in them, to make the requisite 
alterations, has no connection with the old 
structures, forms no part of the ancient con- 
struction, and is nothing but a barefaced in- 
trusion. In the countries, however, of new con- 
verts, remote from Rome, where no ancient 


‘ architectural precedents existed to control the 


~ 


builders, their changed views of Christianity 
produced their natural effect, and the struc- 


’ tures'therefore erected from the tenth to the fif- 
" teenth centuries exhibit, in their plans, not in 

their styles, with which creeds never had any 
‘ influence, the progressive development of 
* popery. Even in the churches in this country, 


_- 


which are comparatively so modern, may be 
traced; the gradual rise of transubstantiation, 
by the increase in the length of chancels, in 


* the addition to them of screens, which ulti- 
“ mately became, in the later churches, instead 


of being mere after-thoughts, part of the ori- 


~ ginal construction, and in the invention of 


credence tables, squints, lychnoscopes, hagio- 


> scopes, &c., through which the condescending 


~ 


squints at what was going on in the 


ime graciously permitted the besotted laity 
e 
“holy sanctuary,—all features that had no 


very unaccountable omissions in them, if tran- 
substantiation be true. 

If your readers wish to see a specimen of the 
way in which the old Basilican churches have 
been altered to suit papal views, let them look 
at the plate given by Letarouilly, in his magni- 
ficent work, “Les Edifices de Rome Moderne,” 
of the church of Santa Agnese, without the 
walls, and read the remark he incidentally 
makes relating to it, viz., that in some re- 
cent repairs, on scraping off the plastering, it 
was discovered that all the side chapels were 
“ appiTIons.” The plate shows this also; 
and it also shows that the old seat of the pre- 
sident still exists in it, as Cardinal Wiseman 
truly says, but the seat is perfectly useless now, 
for it is carefully shut out from view by the 
‘‘ altar,” with its surrounding screens and the 
modern “ thrones” in advance of these. Will 
Cardinal Wiseman dare to recommend at 
Rome the resumed use of these ancient seats, 
which Rome, unluckily for her, has “pre- 
served,” but never uses? I know he dare not 
do this, because if these ancient churches were 
occupied, as those who built them intended 
they should be, down go all the screens and up 
go the old rights of the people. 

I am prepared to stake all I have in the 
world, my very existence, if need be, on this 
fact, that if any really ancient church can be 
produced, containing anything in it to favour 
those views in which Papists differ from us 
Protestants, then those portions will prove, 
on strict examination, to be modern additions 
to the original construction. 

I said, that all the reformers were with me 
on this question: this is proved from the fact 
that they ordered all the screens and stone 
altars to be taken down, and that the com- 
munion should be celebrated on ‘‘ a moveable 
wooden table,” which was to be brought out of 
the chancel into the nave. 

If Mr. Pugin feels disposed to contest these 
points with me, I will meet him at any time 
before the Institute: there are plates enough, 
I imagine, in the library there, of old churches, 
to enable me, by their aid, to map out for him 
the progressive steps of those corrupt changes 
in his church to which I have alluded.* 

Joun Eu.iorr. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


THE new church of St. James, Wools- 
thorpe, near Belvoir Castle, built chiefly by the 
Duke of Rutland, Lord Johu Manners, M.P., 
and other members of his grace’s family, has 
been farther beautified by the recent insertion 
of several painted windows. Much, if not all, 
of the old English lettering, and one compart- 
ment “of one of the principal windows has 
been done entirely by Lady Adeliza Norman. 
——aAn earnest effort is being made to accom- 
plish the same good work of restoration for 
the round church at Little Maplestead which 
has been effected for the like venerable relics 
of olden days at the Temple, and in Cambridge. 
The object is to be carried out by subscription, 
for which advertisements have been issued. 
On Monday in last week the Norwich model 
school for boys was formally re-opened, the 
school-room having been greatly enlarged, so 
as to accommodate about 100 more boys. Im- 
proved arrangements for warming and ventila- 
tion have also been introduced. The enlarged 
room has a front in the Tudor style, from a 
design by Mr. Brown, architect. The building 
is 87 feet in length, 29 feet wide, and 23 feet 
in height from the floor to the roof. The class- 
room is 30 feet in length and 16 feet in width. 
There is now accommodation for 300.—- 
Messrs. Lucas, brothers, having taken the 
contract for the Norwich Waterworks, they 
have been lately commenced, and shortly about 
200 men will be employed on them. The 
plan and extent of the works are such, that 
when completed, the whole city and the hamlets 
will be supplied with water by its own pres- 
sure, and there may be a tap in every house 
and cottage with the water always on. Thus 
the foundation will be laid for other sanitary 
improvements. The works will be constructed 
so as to be adapted for the best’ system 

* This matter is more theological than suits our pages 











existence in any “ancient” church, and are tural 


Any continuation of it must be confined to its architec- 
tural features 








of drai ‘ anid so that water may be 
made to sewers, if required, to cleans. 
the streets, to egg , &c.—The 
new church in the of St. Gregory, Can. 
terbury, is rapidly ing towards come 
pletion, the whole being roofed, the 
plastering finished, with the steps, and other 
parts of the interior. The arch which divides 
the chancel from the:nave, on which the turret 
is built, is intended to contain three bells, 
The edifice is expected to be completed ‘early 
in the summer.—The church and parso 

of St. Andrew, Buckland, oy Beter, are being 
restored and altered undér the superintendence 
of Mr. F. R. Wilson, architect... The church 
has a western triplet,—a peculiarity of which 
there are but few instances.——The._ committee 
at Fisherton Anger, for promoting the-erection 
of a new church in the extensive suburb of 
Fisherton having proposed to erect a new 
church, a subscription was headed by the 
Bishop of Salisbury with 100%, Dean -and 
Chapter 80/., and Mr. F. T. Egerton, 150%, 
The amount already subscribed is about 1,300/. 


This sum, however, will not be suffici¢ntifo. 


pay the costs of erecting the church, viz., 
3,000/.——The repairs and restorations in 
Wells Cathedral are fast progressing; addi- 
tional workmen having lately been put to 
work. The Dean and Chapter have been ex- 
amining the state of the sculptured statues in 
the west front, to ascertain if any of them are 
in an insecure state.——About 200/. more will 


complete the fund required for the erection of. - 


schools in St. Jude’s district, Bristol, with the 
aid of the Privy Council and the National 
Society, conditional on the making up of the 
sum stated.——-A numerous and influential 
meeting of the inhabitants of Clifton has been 
held to memorialize the Bristol town council for 
the establishment of a market in that parish, 
The committee of the Improvement Association 
have received an offer of an eligible site for 
2,000/., and plans have been received from 
some of the first architects in Bristol, engaging 
to procure contracts for the erection of their 
designs at a cost not exceeding 3,000/.—— 
The corporation of Warrington have purchased 
the market-tolls from the lord of the manor, 
as a first step towards the erection of a covered 
market in the -town.——Funds are being 
raised by the Rev. H. Marle to erect schools 
in All Saints’ Parish, Liverpool. Mr. Edmund 
Molyneux has presented 100/. towards the un- 
dertaking.—— St. Marie’s Catholic church, 
erected about nine or ten years ago from de- 
signs by Mr. Pugin, says a Liverpool paper, is 
found, like all the other places of worship here, 
to be too small for the increasing population 
and growing importance of the town. It has 
therefore been decided upon that an immediate 
enlargement shall take place, and in order 
that the general style and character of the 
building shall be preserved, Mr. Pugin has 
been to Southport and prepared plans for 
the work. A liberal subscription has been made. 
The “old church” at Southport is undergoing 
repairs to the extent of nearly 1,000/.—--*" 
An enlargement of the Corn Exchange, 
Brunswick-street, Liverpool, is now in pro- 
gress, by the addition to the Exchange of the 
site of a large warehouse.——The Liverpool 
Health Committee have resolved to enlarge the 
corporation baths at the George’s pier. 
Mr. Newlands, the borough engineer, designs 
to erect four distinct plunge baths—two for 
ladies and two for gentlemen—of the most 
capacious dimensions, besides private plunge 
and other baths, all to be supplied by ‘salt 
water: by taking in a slip to the north of the 
baths, a supply of salt water will not only be 
got for the other corporation baths in different 
parts of the town, but for hotel keepers and pri- 
vate individuals also, The whole of this can 
be done- at an expense, according to the 
estimate, of something less than 10,000/.—— 
The chancel of St. Peter’s Church, Derby, 18 
about to be restored, under the super 

ence of Mr. Gordon Place, of Notti 
architect. The cost of the restoration will ‘be 
about 250/., already promised by private sub- 
scription.——Messrs. Weightman and 

field of Sheffield, architects, have been em 
ployed to plan and lay out the site for 





erection of a Roman Catholic chapel, priest § 
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=— — 
house, and school, near Oldcotes... Mr. E, 
Chaloner, of Goldthorpe, has given upwards 
of an acre and a half of land, ard invested the 
sum of 4,000/. for these purposes.——An 
active canvass is about to be made for sub- 
scriptions at Bradford, for the public park 
lately projected there.——The following sum- 
mary of cost and expenditure on the new 
workhouse at Oldham, certified by Messrs. 
Travis and Magnall, architects, has been pre- 
sented to the local board of guardians :— 


i B- a & 
ist.—Expenses incurred in prepar- 
ing the land for building upon, 
viz.,—Soil-stripping, removal of 
earth, temporary foundations re- 
quired for the building, ventilating 
tubes, excavation, and draining... 
2nd.—Original contracts made on a 
base line, given on plan........ 
3rd.—Extras on original contracts. . 
4th.—Additional expenses in walling 
for foundations, incurred in con- 
sequence of the contracts being 
made from a base line ........ 
5th.—Additional building, not in- 
eluded in the original contracts. . 
6th.—Paving, flagging, water-tanks, 
and laying out the ground...... 
7th.—Half-measurement of contrac- 
tors’ work, architects’ commission 
for plans and specifications, and 
clerk of the works’ salary ...... 


812 6 4} 


9,960 12 0 
269 5 9} 


564 14 1h 
632 15 13 


459 9 93 


905 19 0 








Total cost... ee «+ £13,305 2 2} 


~The brick and stone-work of the Corn- 
exchange at. Worksop is nearing completion. 
Aclock presented by the late Duke of New- 
castle is to be fixed in front, the design being 
altered to accord with it.——The Earl of Zet- 
land, Mrs. Newcomen, and other landowners, 
have granted leases of their Cleveland iron- 
stone in the neighbourhood of Middlesborough 
and Redcar. One proprietor, it is said, has 
refused 2,000/. per annum for his royalty. 
Seaham and Stockton, according to the Gates- 
head Observer, have each a water company in 
course of formation, to supply the inhabitants. 
Stockton proposes to draw water from the 
Tees, near Yarm, and bring it along the Leeds 
and Thirsk Railway and the turnpike-road. 











ADAPTATION OF DESIGNS TO 
: SITUATION. 

We must all see that the position and con- 
tingent circumstances of a case in every way 
affect a proposed design; but very few young 
architects attend to this; and that is the rea- 
son why so many of their works, though very 
good compositions in themselves, are never- 
theless most unsatisfactory where erected. A 
student deeply imbued by travel in classic 
lands with the edifices erected there, brings 
home his sketch-book, and, attempting the 
same designs in this northern clime, is much 
chagrined to find that the effect is not the 
same as he expected, never taking into con- 
sideration national climate, materials, and 
habits, Again, another student is enamoured 
with the splendid specimens of Gothic or Chris- 
tian art in our churches: he goes from village 
to village and from town to town, and ina 
short time has his mind full of their own in- 
dividual beauties, but seldom if ever remem- 
bering their individual situation. He erects a 
church, in a town, with a stunted tower, per- 

a single spire, like what he had admired 
80 much at such a village, and, when finished, 
he is much mortified to find that no one can 
see it except at the angle of the street in which 
itis placed. Few, very few, persons are at all 
competent to judge of the effect ‘of a design 
from the drawings of the same; and in com- 
mittees for the erection of new churches this 
18 seldom ever thought of. 

The best method which I have yet found of 
altiving at any thing like a satisfactory conclu- 
sion as to the effect of a design when erected, 
18 to take a few general sketches of the locality, 
and introduce the structure in that proportion 
to them in which it will really appear; and, 
Secondly, to make a card-board model of the 
€rection to about one-eighth scale, drawing 
Upon it all windows and other minor features. 

C. Wyatr Orrorp. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 
FOR 1851. sora 

A pusuic Exhibition, devoted to architec- 
ture, has now been for two years established, 
and on the latter occasion, met with a success 
greater in every respect than on the former : 
the promoters of the undertaking therefore 
look forward to the coming Exhibition with 
every confidence that this, the third effort, will 
stamp it with a character which it has not 
hitherto attained. The committee are desirous 
of calling the attention of their brother archi- 
tects especially to the subject; for, to the 
previously admitted reasons for exertion, there 
is this year to be added, that, as London will 
be overflowing with visitors, it behoves the 
professors of the art to. come forward and 
achieve for themselves that position to which 
they are entitled, and which they may readily 
challenge, if they will only do so with due 
spirit. The committee, therefore, appeal to 
the whole body of the profession for their 
active support, not only by contribution of 
drawings, but by subscriptions, which are this 
year particularly required, from the heavy ex- 
pense which is unavoidably incurred in the 
rent of a gallery, on account of the unprece- 
dented demand for Exhibition-rooms. Accord- 
ing to the present arrangement, the Exhibition 
will be open for two months during the height 
of the season (the time and place will be duly 
advertised), and it is proposed that this year a 
charge for admission shall be made at the 
doors, instead of the free admission previously 
adopted. Intimation should be sent to Mr. 
Edmeston, jun., 5, Crown-court, Old Broad- 
street, or Mr. James Fergusson, the honorary 
secretaries. 








INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Ar an ordinary general meeting on Monday, 
the 24th ult. (Mr. Cockerell, V.P., in the chair) 
Mr. Ainslie was elected as associate, and 
various routine business transacted.* 

A description of Abbey Dore Church and 
Monastery, in the Golden Valley, near Here- 
ford, was read by Mr. Clayton, associate. The 
principal point of interest in the building is a 
series of gablets at the east end, not restored. 
In the discussion which ensued, 

Mr. Tite pointed to the distinctions between 
the Gothic architecture of England, France 
(especially Normandy), Germany, and Spain; 
as showing that, although the influence of the 
Freemasons (to which Mr. Clayton had alluded) 
produced a general similarity, yet that the 
architecture of each country had its distin- 
guishing characteristics. 


Mr. Fowler said the distinction of style 
might be carried much farther, inasmuch as 
the churches of different counties in England 
presented various, marked, and definite 
characteristics. He alluded to the respective 
features of the churches in Cornwall, Devon- 
shire, Somersetshire, Lincolnshire, and North- 
—e all widely different from each 
other. 


Mr. Fergusson believed that the different 
monastic orders adopted different styles of 
building; and that the Cistercian monks did 
not adopt the use of towers in their abbeys.t 
He referred to a continental church resembling 
in”a striking manner that which was the 
subject of Mr. Clayton’s paper, and which, 
like it, was a Cistercian abbey church. 

Mr. Garling referred to some churches in 
Worcestershire, in which the aisle-windows 
were covered by gables, as were those of the 
Lady Chapel at Dore Abbey. 


Mr. Ashpitel, on the authority of Whitaker, 
in his History of Whalley, confirmed the 
statement, that the Cistercians did not employ 
towers; or if any, very low ones; and said 
that, as at Furness Abbey, towers in churches 
of that order would be found to be compara- 
tively modern additions. Mr. Clayton’s view 
of the original form of the east-end of Dore 
Abbey. Church presented such unusual fea- 
tures, with respect to the dormers and the con- 





* At the previous meeting, February 10th, Mr. Alfred 
Smith was elected Fellow; and Messrs. J. M. Maclure, 
E.-H. Martineau, and T. Harris, Associates. 

+ This was treated of in Tuz Bu1upzx some time since 
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sequently large shed-roof above them, that he 
was rather disposed to doubt its accuracy. 

Mr. ag ie explained that the groining of 
the Lady Chapel prevented the possibility of 
any other mode of construction than that shown 
in his drawings. 


The Chairman thought the five gables at * 


the east end of this interesting church might, 
in a symbolical age, have been meant as an 
emblem of the crown of thorns. The employ- 
ment of different styles by different orders of 
monks was a very curious point; and he would 
add to what Mr. Fergusson had said on that 
subject, by observing that the churches and 
chapels raised by the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans, who were preaching friars, appeared to 
him to furnish much better models for Protes- 
tant churches than the ordinary form of nave, 
choir, and aisles, now indiscriminately adopted. 
The provincial differences alluded to were very 
remarkable, and even in the present day local 
feelings were necessarily studied by architects, 
as the meeting well knew. If a house or a 
church was to be built, the architect was gene- 
rally invited to examine the best buildings in 
the neighbourhood; and, generally speaking, 
people only wished their house to be a li 
larger, or their church a little handsomer, than 
their neighbours’; but not in any essential 
point different. 

Mr. Scoles thought the nature of the build- 
ing materials most readily available had in 
many cases influenced the local peculiarities 
adverted to. Thus the abundance of flint in 
Norfolk and Suffolk had given a distinctive 


and picturesque character to the churches of _ 


these counties. ' 

Mr. Ashpitel, with reference to the introduc. 
tion of pointed architecture simultaneously in 
so many parts of Europe (which had been 
referred to by Mr. Clayton), could not entertain 
a doubt that it was introduced by the crusaders 
on their return from the East. There were 
pointed arches erected at Damascus 200 years 
before they were known here. 

The Chairman expressed a similar opinion, 
and cited Sir C. Wren’s dictum, that “ this 
kind of architecture came from the Arabs.” 


Mabomedan conquest 


he had clearl 
ordinary and appar 
Roslin Abbey, Scotland, to Bourgos, in Spain; 
in the cathedral of which city, and other 
churches near, its. general style, together with 
all its details and mouldings, was plainly 
visible. 
The meeting adjourned. 








EDINBURGH. 


Yet another “pauper palate”. is to be 
erected here, from funds left by he late Sir 
Wm. Fettes for that purpose. Rumipur says it 
is to rival Donaldson’s Hospital if magni- 
ficence, and that the plans are to be prepared 
by the same architect (Mr. Playfair). It is to 
be hoped he will choose a purer style for this 
than he has used in that structure. nite 


The Scottish Academy Exhibition has just’ 
been opened. There is a considerable increase 


Mr. Fergusson took the same view, and re~_, 
ferred to pointed arches in Christian churches , 
in Egypt, confessedly arsed thee befor tye ‘a 

of that in ; 

seventh century. He adiled thet he kallennt - 
traced the origin of that extra-_. 

unique structure, ;. 


La 


st 


in the number of architectural designs above ~ 


last year. None of them are particul 
worthy of note, excepting the view of “ 


Mausoleum now erecting at Hamilton Palace, ~ 


described at page 50 of the current volume of 
Tue BuiLpeER; and a design for places of 
public amusement on the Calton-hill, which 


would form a fine finish to the summit of the " 


hill, in place of the present unsightly magnified 
telescope that occupies that site. 


Villas seem to be getting greatly into favour ‘ 
here: a whole street of them has been built at | 


Greenhill, and forms one of the most incon- 
gruous mixtures that can be conceived. They 
are of all styles and sizes ; and though some of 


is marred by their neighbours. Unity of 

should have. been attended to. 7% nae 
A similar incongruity is caused by the want 

of conformity the Free Church College 





and the Royal Institution. ‘This, I conceive, 


them are pee enough in ena their effect © 
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will be more apparent when the National 
Gallery is built. I can never look at the 
College in question without regretting that the 
design was not Grecian. A portico, however 

lain, would have suited the site and adjacent 

uildings much better than the present tame 
inelegant Elizabethan towers. We find that 
the Greeks invariably chose a height for their 
temples, and the site is one of the best in town 
for a building of that description. Want of 
elevation mars the effect of some of our best 
classical designs. 

Mr. Park is exhibiting his colossal statue of 
Wallace: he is represented nude: his right 
hand rests on the great sword of the period, 
his left clutching the mane of the lion of Scot- 
land, which, though greatly irritated, is amen- 
able to control: at his back hangs the round 
Scottish shield, to be used, as its motto bears, 
* in defence:’”’ he is crowned with a profusion 
of laurel. The countenance, expressing self- 
confidence and disdain for his enemies, is fine ; 
but it appears to me that the muscles of the 
body are hardly enough developed, and that 
the legs of the warrior are rather short to be 
handsome. The work, as a whole, is a fine 
piece of imaginative sculpture. It is as yet 
only in plaster ; and should it be executed ina 
more durable material, the sculptor will, no 
doubt, improve upon it. We hope to see it 
some day adorning one of the public gardens 
of our city. Dun-Ep1n. 





Books. 
Hand-Book for Visiters io Harrow-on-the- 

Hill, with a Directory, §&c. Edited by 

T. Smirx. Wright, Pall-mall. 
Ir ‘is rather singular that till now no separate 
book devoted to the history and topography of 
a place so celebrated as Harrow, should have 
been published. One would have thought 
that even as a labour of love, and a source of 
pleasant memories, some of the minor or- 
naments of its far-famed school at least would 
have executed long ere now so refreshing a 
task. We know not whether the present 
editor be a Harrovian; but if not, those who 
were or are, and indeed the public in general, 
are only the more indebted to him for the gift, 
which we doubt not will also be prized and 
made good use of by many of the forthcoming 
foreign visiters at Britannia’s grand industrial 
levee. 








Murray’s Modern Cookery Book; based on 
the well known work of Mrs. Rundell, but 
with all recent improvements, and founded on 
economical principles and practice, for private 
families. By a Lavy. Murray, Albemarle- 
street, 1851. 

PROFESSING, as we do, to deal with the homes 

of ali, and sensible, moreover, that an essential 

part of the constructive skill and ability even 
of architects and builders, consists in laying 
ina periodical stock of substantial materials in 
order faithfully to carry out the physical de- 
sign of the great architect, as displayed in 
their own temporal construction, it is quite 
within our comprehensive province to recom- 
mend a good cookery-book, and such this will 
really be found. It is full of sage instruction 
and advice, not only on the economical and 
sayoury preparation of gastronomic materials, 
but on subjects of domestic management in 
eneral. A more quiet and excellent way to 
introduce order and economy along with the 
legitimate pleasures of the domestic meal into 
such establishments as may require these 
essentials, we could not suggest than simply to 
hand this little work over to the mistress of 
the house. In turning it over, she would 
sometimes hit upon what was not sought for, 
even though very much required. And salu- 
tary advice so incidentally and suddenly pre- 
sented is often far more effectual than when 
more formally given. The study of it might not 
be useless to some of the damsels whom we have 
mentioned elsewhere as filling the Society of 

Arts last week. Itisa pity, as the sensible 

authoress. of this useful work remarks, that 

* young ladies of our time pride themselves 

upon knowing nothing whatever concerning 

those duties which most assuredly ought to be 





deemed essential in the mistress of a “family 
and taught as a branch of education.” And 
the head of the family himself has more to do 
with his helpmate’s abilities in this respect 
than merely in an epicurean sense, for “ perhaps 
there are few occasions on which the respecta- 
bility of a man is more immediately felt than 
in the style of dinner to which he may acci- 
dentally bring home a visiter,” and an ap- 
propriate style is not to be attained with mere 
money or expenditure, but much more effec- 
tually by economy with skill. Not alone 
however by those who need this advice—the 
“ baby-wives ’—the few, but by those who 
can and do manage a house with honour and 
elegance—the many,—this book will be found 
a very useful reference. 





Building Societies’ Directory. 

A Directory and Almanack for 1851; with 
a Diary of Dates of Subscription, and a Di- 
rectory cf Life Offices, has just been issued by 
Effingham Wilson, of the Royal Exchange, 
for the use of all interested in Building So- 
cieties. It is an improvement on the last, and 
must be very useful to those for whose con- 
venience it is designed. 








Miscellanea, 


ELrecrro-TELEGRAPHIC.—The old com- 
pany are still pursuing the monopolitic system, 
it appears, as Mr. Ricardo, the chairman, ac- 
knowledged, under cross-examination before 
the Privy Council, on the recent refusal of the 
latter to renew their first patent, that he is 
“making exertions to secure a monopoly on 
the London and North-Western Railway, to 
continue for a term of twenty years.” There 
is a shade rather too strong of the overreach- 
ing policy in such an attempt to throw the new 
company on its beam-ends. Crooked tactics 
such as this are by no means likely to meet 
with public patrouage or approval, however 
knowing and masterly they may be in their 
own peculiar style of business. It was elicited 
in the same cross-examination of the chairman 
that he could not account for the fact of the 
price of messages being lower in America than 
here: in other words, that he could give no 
reason or apology for his own company’s high 
charges. 

Tue Dersy WATER SupPpLy.—When the 
surgeon fails we apply to the physician. To 
carry out the parallel, when the local press fail 
us we must fly to “ THe BurLpeERr ;” and glad 
I am to see that it is usually effectual. Mr. 
Hawkesley states in your last week’s Journal, 
that the information relative to the Derby 
Waterworks Company, given in a former 
paper, was incorrect. Without wishing to 
open a controversy, I may be allowed to demur 
tothis. Three weeks since an application was 
made to the company’s office for a schedule of 
prices by a landlord who wished to lay their 
water on to several houses. No inquiry was 
made by the official as to rent of houses, but 
16s. at once stated as the terms for a tap for 
domestic purposes, and 1s. 6d. per quarter 
additional for a watercloset. The distes being 
thought monstrous, no further notice was 
taken of it. Some builders, however, after- 
wards complained of the same during a con- 
versation with this party, and predicted speedy 
failure of the company, unless houses of the 
labouring classes were enabled to partake 
freely of its advantages by charges which they 
could well meet. Letters appeared in the 
local papers (since the above occurrence) re- 
specting the hardship to that class who most 
required the water; and at a meeting of the 
Derby town council, the subject was also 
mentioned. No notice being taken of these 
letters and murmurings, either by the com- 
pany or their engineer, your reporter men- 
tioned the bare fact in a corner of your 
Journal, when he was much gratified to behold 
so speedy and satisfactory a reply. While, 
however, he thanks Mr. H. for the informa- 
tion, we can assure him that it is news to the 
Derby folks, who were profoundly ignorant 
of such an arrangement as this being either in 
existence or contemplation. 

Your Reporter. 








LiverPoo.t ArcHITECTURAL Socrety.— 
At the usual fortnightly meeting of this society, 
held on the 19th ult., Mr. Arthur Holme occu- 
pied the chair. A short conversation took 
place on the subject of desiccating timber. It 
was suggested that a portion of the time at 
the next meeting should be devoted to con- 
sidering the proper situation for the organ in 
St. George’s-hall. Mr. H. P. Horner adverted 
to a competition going forward amongst the 
profession for a design for the proposed 
Palatine Club, and deprecated the suggestion 
for the use of stucco in the place of brick or 
stone. Mr. Boult, in reference to the same 
subject, expressed himself very strongly against 
the encouragement of competition such as that 
alluded to. It was, in his opinion, calculated 
to degrade the profession, whose services were 
obtained, by that means, at one-third their 
proper value. A discussion next took place 
relative to the durability of Bath stone in 
buildings. Mr. H. Deacon, of St. Helens, 
read a paper on the “ Manufacture of Blown 
Glass.” Alluding to the works at St. Helens, 


he said that between 800 and 900 workpeople : 


were employed there, and they had a school 
for the education of the boys, attended by 117 
pupils. 

MANCHESTER FREE LIBRARY AND Mv- 
sEuM.—The building committee having dis- 
cussed the plans and estimates for alterations 
in the building to be adapted to the purposes 
of the library and museum, and addressed the 
general committee in a resolution, —‘ That 
notwithstanding the large amount required to 
complete the building, the sub-committee, after 
due consideration, recommend that the plans 
now submitted be adopted, and, that no time 


be lost in carrying out the design in its fullest - 


integrity,’—the general committee have or- 
dered that specifications and working drawings 
be prepared as soon as possible, and that ten- 
ders be requested from a limited number of 
builders. The subscriptions have already 
reached to upwards of 8,000/.; and at one 
meeting only of the general committee, no less 
than 181 volumes were presented, many of 
them in small parcels by working men—joiners 
and others. 

BeverLty Mecnuanics’ InstiruTe. — 
On Tuesday in last week, Mr. John Leng, of 
Hull, read a paper entitled “The history. of 
Beverley Minster, and the desirableness of 
completing the central tower,” in course of 
which it was stated that the estates vested in 
the hands of trustees for repair of the fabric 
and payment of stipends, now produced, after 
payment of stipends, repairs of estates, and 
other expenses, about 700/. a year net, and 
that there was an accumulated fund at this 
moment amounting to about 3,000/. At pre- 
sent that sum lay useless and unseen in the 
cellars of the Bank of England, and why 
(asked the lecturer) should it not assume a 
form of enduring beauty in the completion of 
that sacred edifice for the benefit of which it 
was bequeathed? There was a strong proba- 
bility that the Court of Chancery might be dis- 
posed to make the present accumulated fund 
available for the purpose of completing the 
central tower. 

TESTIMONIAL BY THE Roya. ScorrisH 
AcapEMyY.—It is stated that the President 
and members of the Royal Scottish Academy 
have resolved to request the Lord Provost of 


Edinburgh to sit for a full-length portrait of © 


his lordship, as an acknowledgment of his ser- 
vices in promoting the erection of the National 
Gallery on the Mound. The execution of the 
work has been committed to Sir John Watson 
Gordon, R.A. The portrait is to occupy 2 
conspicuous place in the new gallery of the 
Academy. 


THe SMITHFIELD-MARKET REMOVAL — 


Bitu.—On Saturday the Bill brought into the 


House of Commons by the Government for — 


the removal of Smithfield-market was printed. 
The preamble states, “‘ Whereas for preventing 
the evils attendant on the holding of the market 
now holden in Smithfield, it is desirable that in 
lieu thereof a more spacious cattle-market, with 
a meat-market and conveniences connec 

therewith, should be provided in a suitable 


place more distant from the centre of the ~ 


metropolis.” There are 37 clauses in the Bill. 
A 
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‘Lieut as A Locomotive Power !—The 
Academy of Sciences have been assured by 
M. Recamier that, in consequence of certain 
experiments detailed to the Academy, he has 
been led to conclude that light is capable of 
being employed as a locomotive power. This 
would beat steam and electricity hollow, as a 
contemporary remarks, Only think of “ riding 
on a sunbeam,”—the “fine phrenzy” of the 
rolling-eyed poet a sober matter of fact! Why 
M. Recamier should also conclude, as he does, 
that light is “a physical substance,” no less 
than a physical force, we cannot see. That it és 
something more than a mere vibration or oscilla- 
tion—that it is, at all events, a radiative force— 
operative in “physical substance,” may be ad- 
mitted; but it is too late now, we fear, to re- 
trograde to the idea of material particles. It 
does not appear very clearly whether M. Re- 
camier means the triune ray of light, nowever, 
or light proper apart from its adjuncts. 

EXHIBITION oF Gas Apparatus.—In 
consequence of the determination “that no 
gas. apparatus in practical operation can be 
shown at the great Exhibition, arrangen ents 
have been made by the Gas Fitters As3ocia- 
tion that an important portion of the Voly- 
technic Institution of London shall be set 
apart (for six months at least) for the exposi- 
tion in full operation of any apparatus em- 
bracing a novel application of gas, either for 
culinary, heating, chemical, or manufacturing 
purposes, and for the illustration of improve- 
ments in burners, lighting, ventilation, &c. 
They have invited manufacturers from all 
parts to send apparatus consistent with this 
object. To induce a proper response from 
inventors, the association must show their de- 
termination to prevent this contemplated exhi- 
bition from being made the means of puffing 
one man’s inventions and abusing another’s. 

SoMERSETSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ArcH#&OLOGICAL SocreTy.—The third con- 
versazione of the Somersetshire Archzological 

Society was held at Taunton on Feb. 17. The 
Rey. F. Warre commenced by giving a descrip- 
tion of female costume—as regards head-dress 
—from the early ages down to the present 
period. The Rev. F. B. Portman read some 
communications, which had been received by 
the society from Mr. Albert Way, relating to 
the discovery of some gold ring ornaments found 
in Dorsetshire, of great antiquity. There were 
many interesting exhibitions. Among them 
was a remarkable specimen of wood carving, 
by a labouring man named Halliday, living at 
Chilton Polden. ‘The subject is “The Can- 
terbury Pilgrims,” after Stothard’s picture. It 
is carved out of the solid block—pak. He has 
been a turnpike man, and has néver seen the 
practice of wood carving. 

LraBiuity or District CHuRcHWAR- 
DENS FOR PAavING-RATES.—On the 18th 
ult., at Worship-street, Mr. Arnold pro- 
nounced judgment in a case of considerable 
importance to congregations attending the 
numerous district churches and chapels erected 
under the provisions of the Church Building 
Act. The case arose out of a summons by 
the commissioners of paving for the parish of 
St. Luke against Messrs. Sowter and Rydon, 
churchwardens of the district church of St. 
Matthew, City-road, for the recovery of 
162. 17s. 9d., arrears of rates alleged to be due 
by them in respect of that edifice. The ma- 
gistrate’s decision in the case was to the effect 
that the liability to pay such rates is clearly 
cast upon the defendants as the existing 
churchwardens under the Act 6 & 7 Vict. 
Cap. 37, sec. 17, which empowers them in 
such capacity to do all things pertaining to 
that office in relation to ecclesiastical matters. 

THE new Recorp Orrice.—Tenders have 

been received for ‘ the new Record Repository,” 
Rolls Buildings, Chancery Lane ; and we under- 
stand that the offer by Messrs. Lee and Son 
was the lowest. The amount is a little under 
35,0007.__Mr. Penethorne is the architect. 
_ Tue Firz near Lonpon Brincs.—We 
intended to allude to the circumstances of the 
destructive fire in Alderman Humphrey’s im- 
mense warehouse last week ; but as there are 
two or three points requiring more notice than 
the state of our columns will this week admit 
of, we must defer mention of it. 


Sr. Georce’s Hau, Liverproou.—li is 
now said that this noble edifice will -in all pro- 
bability not be opened to the public even in 
the autumn of the present year. Mr. Holmes, 
one of the committee, attributes the delay to 
Dr. Reid’s ‘‘ enormous ventilating and warm- 
ing arrangements.” This, in a letter to the 
Liverpool Times, Dr. Reid explicitly denies. 

HA.tTinG Piaces.—A “ District Surveyor” 
points attention to the intolerable evil of a want 
of conveniences for jurymen at the various 
courts of law, and, indeed, to the want of them 
generally attached to public buildings, such as 
the British Museum, churches, and other 
places of public meeting, to all of which they 
might be provided in a way perfectly unob- 
jectionable. Another correspondent, a surgeon, 
recommends the substitution of glass where 
slate or stone is now used, the glass not re- 
taining or lodging moisture as even slate does, 
and being hence more wholesome and cleanly. 

THe Winpow anp Hovse Tax.—On 
19th ult. a very numerously attended and 
highly respectable meeting of the inhabitants 
of Marylebone was held, at which six of the 
metropolitan members of Parliament attended, 
when resolutions, condemnatory of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s project for the 
nominal abolition of the window-tax, were 
unanimously passed, amidst the strongest ex- 
pressions of indignation and dissatisfaction. As 
the Chancellor has since resigned, along with 
his colleagues, it may be useless to enter at 
any length at this moment on the questions at 
issue; and although other meetings were 
called before the announcement was made that 
the Government had resigned, it is probable 
that the latter circumstance will have checked 
the wide expression of displeasure that exists 
and would otherwise have been publicly mani- 
fested throughout the country. 

CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL Society. 
—The second general meeting of the Cam- 
bridge Architectural Society for this term was 
held on 20th ult. the Rev. T.S. Woollaston in 
the chair. The Hon. R. H. Clive, M.P. was 
unanimously elected an honorary member, and 
the Rev. J. T. Beresford, Precentor of Peter- 
borough, Rev. E. Brumell, St. John’s, Rev. J. 
T. Walters, St. John’s, and Mr. C. Robinson, 
Trinity College, as ordinary members. Mr. 
Denton, of St. John’s, curator, called attention 
to a brass at Wood Ditton Church. A paper 
on rebuses followed, by Mr. Deck, correspond- 
ing secretary of the Oxford Architectural 
Society. 

Lapourers’ Cottaces.—Mr. Frederick 
Pollock, a nephew of the Chief Baron, has 
published a pamphlet, entitled “ An Essay and 
Design for the best and most economical 
method of building a pair of Labourer’s Cot- 
tages.”* Without porches and gutters (the 
omission would be very undesirable) he 
makes the cost for the pair 130/. Mr. Pollock 
gives three bed rooms, and considers it a merit 
that one of them (for the girls) can only be 
entered through the parents’ room. With a 
possible advantage in special cases, this ar- 
rangement, as a general rule, is decidedly ob- 
jectionable. The writer properly insists on 
the importance of providing anoven. Thanks 
are due to Mr. Pollock for his advocacy of a 
crying want. 

A Barn or Giass.—We understand that 
Mr. N. Tuckett intends to cover a large barn, 
110 feet long, and 28 feet wide, on his farm at 
Hevitree, with glass. The corn can be placed 
in the barn immediately upon. being reaped, 
where it will have the benefit of the sun when 
it shines, be protected from the showers, and 
also dried by artificial heat, if required, and 
then stacked in ricks under a covered stack- 
yard. 

DaRLINGTON Survey AND LEVELS 
UNDER THE Pusiic HeauttH Act.—A 
correspondent says, there were nearly fifty 
tenders sent in for the work, from various 
parts of the kingdom, varying in amount from 
1,270. to 551. The committee decided upon 
giving it to Messrs. Hebert and Fawcett, civil 
engineers, of Northallerton and Darlington, 
for 200/., as they considered the party tender- 
ing at 557. could not execute the work for so 
low asum. We should think so, too! 


——— 








* 1861. Wright, Haymarket, London. 





InsTITUTION oF Crvit ENGINEERS.—On 
February 11th and 18th the discussion on Mr, 
A. V. Newton’s paper, “ An Inquiry into the 
Nature of Patent Law Protection, with a view 
to the better appreciation and security of the . 
Rights of Inventors,” was renewed, and-was 
continued throughout both evenings, : 

STATUETTES FOR THE ART-UNION OP 
Lonpon.—Thirty-nine statuettes have been 
received by the Art-Union of London in reply 
to their offered. premiums. Two of these ” 
arrived after the day fixed for receiving them; . 
and one, a remarkably fine work, is inadmis- 
sible, being beyond stipulated size. 

Scenery AT Drury-Lang THEATRE— > 
We fully agree with two or three correspond- 
ents, that Mr. Anderson has redeemed hig 
character by the manner in which the new: 
spectacle of “ Azael’”’ is produced. These 
of the second act, at Memphis, is extremely esa: 
the procession of the worshippers correct, and , 
the disposition of the characters at. their 
orgies in the temple of Isis (beautifully poly-. - 
chromed) well and gorgeously arran d 

Iron AND Gass BuILDING IN Seana 
—It is proposed to erect on Queen’s Island a 
small model of the Hyde-park Building for 
holding all bazaars, fancy fairs, floral and 
pictorial exhibitions, &c. Mr. John Boyd i: ' 
the architect, who, at the request of the gentle- 
men with whom the project originated, has 
furnished them with a plan of the structure 
and an estimate of its expense. 

Sussort DrainaGe.—With reference to. 
this subject, our attention has been pointed te. 
a drain and subsoil pipe made some time ago ' 
by Mr. Crole, of Lambeth. A small perforated 
pipe to take the subsoil drainage is affixed tov 
the top of the drain-pipe. 

INTRAMURAL INTERMENT.—In reply to 
a question asked in the Commons by Sir D. 
L. Evans, Lord Seymour said that the 
Board of Health had made every effort to 
bring the new Act as speedily as possible into 
effect, and he hoped before long it would be in 
active operation. 

THREATENING Emp.Loyers.— St. Clair; 
who, with fifty. others, struck work at the 
Exhibition Building, and was alleged to have 
threatened Mr. Fox, has been committed to 
prison by the Middlesex Sessions, his appeal 
against the magistrate’s decision having been 
disallowed. The court was crowded with 
workpeople. 

In1sH IRON For ENGLISH MarkETs,— 
The large castings for the great bridge to be: 
thrown over the Wye at Chepstow, for the 
South Wales Railway, are being executed in 
Dublin by the Irish Engineering Company, 
who have also lately made all the castings re- 

uired by the Brighton Railway Company for 
their passenger terminus at London-bridge. 

Wine Estimatine.—Do pray insert the 
following tenders delivered on the 13th ult.. ° 
for new shop-front and repairs of a house at 
Brentwood. Mr. T. Bray, architect. ‘May . 
oe difference of opinion never divide friend- 
ship.” 


Cmte £664 0 
Winter . 500 0 
Hammond 416 0 


White .......-.. 410 0 
Wilder and Tanner 389 10 


No tender was accepted, as the lowest exceeded. © 
the supposed amount.— A Sus, 


ocooocooco 











— 
— 





TENDERS. 

Tenders for Public House for Messrs. Young and Bain- 
bridge, Wandsworth-common, Mr.G. A. Young, architect,.. 
Quantities furnished. 





i nanee tanacsiatedsdescuiasais cditicbitclels 
PROPOUD ...ccnascctigiacicces 
tat ae rSE stepasvoret 
yward and Nixon 
Loeke and N 
Nichoison and Son 





No. 1. No.2. 

Brass and Son ..........0» £1,414 ....... 2605 
Chamberlain 1,384.2... 602 
ME iconropph-ssugdinagaba 1,208 ...... G4E 
J Higgs AS of BR pL ee 613 
aoe id Bio. 8 pt 1,258. .,000 570 
sos spiindidineaaladie 1,245 ....... 57D 

Locke and Nesham...... 1,289 ...4.. 583 
jbbdbstedbedadoes 1,196 .,.... 680 

jo Rae sr SE cacees 554 
Hopkins and Roberts... 1,136. ...... 540 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


a Navy Club-house.—We have some particulars 
new baildingi in type, but havi dolerminsd on illus- 


iat te a apartment of club, withhold the 


“ Mon. V.,” Brussels (the numbers, unfortunately, can- 
not be had), "oW.P.” (gutta percha is found very durable 
In the case in in question, comparative cost would 

also), “ W. A.” (will our correspondent. send 


us the P), 8. B. ‘very expensive), ‘ H. T.”’ 
a Che wi ‘ obuld' be d'be learnt from the 
plan we published), “ rs ve 
consideration), “‘W.J.,” “J. fs 7 «RB “EK ee 
ave unable to say), *C. D.,” én, B. L..” “G.H 
“H, aes ty R.B.,” “The Registrar-General,” “ C. J; 
N.” (thanks for good intention), “‘ Justice,” « Playgoe: 
Pa! fe FE ad e’ must look to what we have lished < on 
i time to time. We cannot = ly specially), 
owe eae “ H. and M.D.G.” (thanks), ,” * Quon- 
dem” (forced to ponpone). “R, an Pp “RB, E. B.,” 
“ A.8.” (not received A.”—* Plane Trigonometry.” 
Od Ww. poring. .A.. London: mye and Walton, 
*“‘The Desert Isle, and other Poems.” .By H. T. 
Braithwaite. Condon: Pickering. “ Hints on House Pro- 
perty.”, By F. Cross. 3rd edit. 

Several communications are ss wmieeatiied postponed 
through press of matter. 

“ Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,” tor yr os ‘ates ~ 
« Editor :” all other communications should be 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. ., 
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ADVERTISED ae 


) "0 CARPENTERS!BUILDERS, &. “ *' **” 


HE. Biisnds -of-a ¥outh ar are desirous of 
the full routine of 
ENricE. A moderate 


OnE CLARK: be ply moet dire oat efhithe, London,” he 
ANTED, a res 


ors office. "He m 









ran Youth in.a Build: | - 


[fe @-03 t 





|) HOUSE PAINTERS. | 
[7 ANTED,, a workin FOREMAN, “who 


als 1 rite, and is comstehent to Mi eS 
jue hg an ont Saas accounts.—App 
Mr. UNWIN, Poland-street, 0: 


JAM 
‘70 WORKING FOREN of CARPENTERS AND 
WYANTED, in the Country, an experienced 


PERSON. One that has been used to Church Work, and 
to Frame and het Gothic jc Roofing, wou would be’ pre- 
to Z. EM sand an wo Buitan. 1, York-street, 
Covent-garden, stating 


. TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


ws \NTED; a h respectable Person as BOOK- 
t i 


ew has conversant with the 
office. One who has a _amontesee of drawing 


. id - be“ preferred. — Dll eo nr 
eae to Meanrs. BANDARS an 
dford-street, Gray’s-inn-road. 








ii; s-inn- 





"ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS. 
D, by a Fespectable Person, who 

‘* wishes to make himself thoroughly useful, a SITUATION 
PERINTENDENT, or Inspector of Works. He 
years’ m railway wor! pen five of 
ployed in faberintonding the erect erection of works, 


tisfac- 
and SF. Ay. con oy om 
~ H. R., P Norwich. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS 
WANTS a SITUATION, a ‘Young Man, 
in the above business, well experienced. W 
pone Bf gle a gh 4 
Bromyton, London. ‘ 


ANTED, a Situation as PLUMBER or 
, _ the THREE Baakonms, by a YOUNG MAN who 
his Business. No objections tothe country. 

B.S.  Rewaham-stseet, Bagewarereed, Landon. 


Wantiyss SE ot SLUMBER, 


or THREE-BRANCH Coa am Man. who is oie tally 


tie Fount, “6 ns ore 
Ty gre Oe A, 


street. 


TO NOBLEMEN AND OWNERS OF ESTAT 
ANTED, a Situation as AGENT, to 
improve old and erect new Farm Buil 


Sathe manager 49 nfo bald 


eT ns. acquainted w ats Mea 
oh and keeping ccounts,—. Address, W. 
J 


A 
HITROTS, ENGINEERS, 
D. “ STUALION as PRINCI. 


as 
4 
aA 
BS 











m to 
ial from rom hip present 














and eee] | MURS * 
>|! PATENT 
EY or 











o> aiiietine “atom 
frames of their 
than amount of 


y or and the entire ma t 
See 


mest go 









E MPLOYM T:An™ i is 
muihoe, sia Teh | head 


be found 
“to A, K., ab Messrs, ibe found worthy 


ee ee | 





fier fa ow andr and be of ind ' 
handwriting—Direct A. A.B, 


ton 9 aru “ey Low BRIG is me Hy 








PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


Acwui ENGINEER having extensive pub- 
nd under his in Sveetion. has a VACANCY for an IN- 
PIL. A mod m will be required.—Address 

2% Office, bs “The Builder’, 2, prea Covent-garden. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERING SURVEYORS. 

; GENTLEMAN, having obtained a 

appointment, wishes to DISPOSE of his PRIVATE 

PRracticn: ICE, = a market town one hour's distance from London by 

eee ‘or particulars apply to Mr. R. DIXON, Godalming. 
urrey. 








A DRAUGHTSMAN requires an 
BEGAGEMES?, temporary or permanent. Would have 
no objection to make himself useful on any works in town or 
country. Specimens and testimonials for last six years, including 


last. emplo: Salary, r week.—Address, pre-paid, A. Z., 
2, Lamb's ts Conduit-place,” Founnling ’ 


A YOUN G MAN, who has just completed 
rticles in an asvlaibodtts office, is desirous ofan ENGAGE- 
his principal 





MEN 8 with a builder or a ee na aor being 
object.—Address, A. B., 37. racechurch h-street. 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
YOUNG MAN, who: has served several 


ears to a builder, Mm yan for a SITUATION to improve 


himself: wages not partic dress, A. J., No. 25, Market- 
street, Westminster. . 





YOUNG MAN, aged 22, who served his 


cles with an architect and surveyor Rhos several 
gules pointments, a oe. ond y= — ; been, - is ae, 
eng in making d and working drawings for, an moot 
work on, large buildings, ge 3 the dire:tion of an expe’ 
clerk of the wo for ~4 ENGAGEMENT mith an 
rchitect or Bnildér in‘ d 





[HE GEN ERAL WOOD-CUTTING 
MPANY, TIMBER WHARF, 
SAWING. PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS, 
Belvedere-road, near Waterloo-b 
ee an eee mber and deals, Sc. They west. te 
pro Poa of WELL SHASONED ¥ FLOORING ‘Tod Are i 
BOARDS, which, being manufactured by themselves, th offes at 
the lowest remunerating profit. Their extensive saw-' will 
found convenient to the punphesers — their eee it can be 
meee cut and peapasee i 


{OULDIN oon tess to call ihe etalon Hon of the trade to their 
F cE ito IN sist, the largest ever publish: er. . and to state 


numerous 
thats ph my Fat os them to Pom aca ye every sinmeaipton of 
mouldings, from drawi: re gd with an accuracy and despatch * 


which must insure 
The =oultien contain nearly 300 diagrams, with prices 
attached, ma: "ef at the colveny *s mills, or shall be forwarded 


on receipt oF oy eight postage cape. (the amount of the Postage 
theréon).: 





*.The company (without Paty satat manufactured 
and delivered to the Great hibition statute miles of sash 
bars‘within ten days after recei 
Co.’s order, which these peal pode have certified, and that the work 
was executed to their entire satisfaction. 


C HAS.:* "WM. WATERLOW, 


to the Trade, 121, aor TTT 








lowest tw 4 _Upwards of 400 | 


























of all engaged in building, 





futahed draughtsman Mierstand tee al tine of his 
Aan, inde 8 e ust rou’ ie 0! 
sage one if required. Address, C. 8., No. 3, 
Pee denten Comptia: dge-road. 


[. r IGHTERAGE. = To, Baw w-Mill Proprietors, 
late, an ne rr, ers, requ’ “s 
Lighterage.—The’ Advertiser -h yy iber of Barges, 
fee gee ae 
SPAULIN GS for COVERING ROOFS 


ing Repairs. SCAFFOLD CORD and everv description 
otROPS cant by Builders upon the lowest terms. Marquees and 
aosy syuings on sale or hire. Orders ed ed post receive the most 

my gph = le sagt 115, Fore Street, City. 


pt 
Fieocacrer by. Appointm: ye Mendwaais 














OTICE OF: REMOVAL.—J OHNSON 
and PASK, Sash; Shop Front, and Door Makers to the 
Trade, to inform their Cus- 

tomers and’ . Bae io‘ gene- 


to more re extensive Dre premises, in | 


AKERSTREE T, 
BAGN IGGE WELLS-ROAD 


where they have convenience 
for on a 
ness, 





N.B. inclosing a postage 
emp By full list p An may 
had by return of post. 


= 











EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD 
SIMMS (late William Cleave), of Wilton road, Pimlico Basin, 

to acquaint Builders and the ‘Trade that he has now on hand, 

at his aarp | (the first of ite kind ever established), a very 
large Assortment o' and Well-seasoned OAK and DEAL PRE- 
PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
all ye from } inch to1sinch thick, planed to a paralle 
-_ thickness, and at ly Reduced Prices. Also, Timber 





is, 8, Scantlings. — Sills, Mouldings Was by 
Machinery, Laths, Se. Apply at E. SIMMS’S (late 
Flooring Manufactory, Iton-road, Pimlico Basin 





LOORING.—ALFRED ROSLING begs 
to inform his customers and the trade wally tt ee be tee 

again very materia! ne REDUCED the PRICE: of his 
BOARDS. of which he has in stock an extensive lh ms 
we yy of a quantity of freshly prepared boards A. R. is able 
offer a great reduction upon his current pri ~ oe the 
expense of Po a in the drying sheds. Mouldings in great 
variety; mn @ very a manner. —South wark- 
dge Wharf. Bankside, October, 1849, 


PT HOMAS ADAMS begs to return his best 
thanks to his customers for the very liberal share of their 
favours he has received during the last four years, and also to 
inform the trade generally, who have not yet purchased of him, 
that they will fin * much to their advantage to doso, as his — 
for SEA RING and MATCHED BOARDIN 

LOWER THAN AN Y ADVERTISED ;’that having very chen 
sive drying sheds, he is enabled to keep a very large dry stock ; that 
~ makes it his particular stud ub to retain his a by execut. 
ing their orders in the very ‘best: manner, ‘and by sending with 

patch goods of the ye quality = eon ol. they require ; also, that 

om measures his boards afte hey ate 

T. A. has reduced the ovine of his. Mouldings. and has had litho- 
graphed two new sheets, containing more than 200 patterns (which 
he ill be happy to forward on receipt of two postage stamps) ; and 
he has on hand a stock of each, seasoned and fit Rt for immediate use. 
Parties who. from want of room, cannot keep a stock of deals on 
hand, vill 3 well to toeupply themselves from T. A’s very extensive 
stock’ of cut deals o every. description and thickness, which he 
sells at wholesale te and Gog the sage ch at LESS than 
MILL PRIC = Scantling sawn’ to any sites 

wood, By oak; ash, ty beech 
d veneers; sash sills, wedges. fencing tBnglich 
, i and plasterers’ laths,—in fact, everything,-in 
© aly can be required for building. or repairs, at 
einally i Ow ca 


ers vs T. A ..ofters everv inducement.—All sawn and 
icone) is delivered _— of expense within four miles. Great 
care taken to pock mould &c. going by railway. io 
B. English tin timber feet in earn ange. 
BERMONDSEY NEW - ROAD, HWARK, near the 
a Arms,” and ten he ‘wall from London-bridge 
on. » 


EMEL ‘TIMBER, , 62s. 6d. per Load. 


at oe tnd’Co, have still several hundred loads for 
An _ inspec- 











h, 30 feet ; 12 ath * inches square. 


_ ah ve proet : partitions, floors, out 
ses freon houses og yh pervious to damp. heat, or cold. 
FIR Y CHIMNEY PTOPS, as cheap as cement, and in 


“DRAIN PIPES, of very ou 


rior manufacture, at low prices, * 
«- Apply to HERT' 4 


T and CO., Adelphi-wharfs, 





PLANING ., 
MACHINE. 


ie w MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO, ve 
Fiat BER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 
“and BA’ BY B. be..Sa 


we oe the most a rowed rincip} 
ko. an d Gro BP x Patent 


. Prepared, M 
. The M ve She af ome se 4 Layee 
wr outed yuh th Rta heroes, 


Roy 9 Addenn te, HENRY SOUTHAM, « 
iw a, ingha\ -ctraet, Pimlico.. 
N.B, Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 


CALEDONIAN - SAW MILLS, ...New 

. onian-road, King’s-crosa.—-SA WING and 

PLANING superior manner. 

with despatch ty the utmost care. pA age ec ape 

inst‘fire, free of: charge. Blindstut of 

spaces to Bere fet uper. piort ne tom Pe Lingh 
order., Match h Bolts of all. sizes, 


pret Kept on hand to {to supply any dem 


WANTRD.« SAW sulthanieei aE 


e . . 


8 




















’ ” ‘ ¢ 


NOISELESS RINGS. 


< ; 

Gurta PERCHA CU RTA IN and 

CORNICE Bivae. —These rings have been much approved 

rd the nth perti t Gutta Pere ow rm ane 
es erc) ese io ni 

® nee wht : one along ‘ the pole ‘or rod. The follow ing sizes 

may be had, either with or rr without loo ps :—Sizes: 1 in ch “Toman 


* | 14 inch do. 3 inch fo, 3 inch do., 3 ineh do., 3 tach do: 


TUBING, LINING for TANKS, ORNAMENTAL 
MOULD. TNs ea by @ 
GUTTA PER ROHA COMPAR 
(Patentees), 18, City-road, London. 


MPORTANT TO BUILDERS, ARCHI- 


TECTS, COALMASTERS, ~AND* _— IPOWN ERS.— 





K LI and 
PATENT IMPROVED WIRE ROPE, Sob thin? Gaming tie 
- .» ings Tecad = 
COPPER CORD. Forlightning oon ad 
zi ssssesessnees FOPMghtE 


houses, &. 
GILT AND PLATED CORD, For taal 
* -JRON CORD ........ seseeeee For turret clocks, 

* WIRE STRAND 2o.ccc20225 For aac use 


The advantages these possess over hemp Tope are cheapness, 
greater durability, about eos the weight, and on part 
e bu 
Specimens, or additional iabrnation. if required, will be for- 
warded to part: ies Sppevins fro m a distance. 
arehouse, 130, Strand, London. 








CAST-IRON PIPES, (RON WORK FOR OVENS, &, 


AIN PIPES, &c.—F. A. TIDDEMAN 
and Co., St. ‘Ann’s ‘Wharf, a> “City, near Black- 

frets beides, keeps a large stock .o ae Re ay Heads, Shoes, 
mews, S c,, half ‘round and O. G. ‘Gutte et Pipes for Water 

r Gas, -Fjanch ‘Sash Weights, ; ond ‘other ‘Castings; Iron 
Work: for Bakers’ Ovens of every descri al taal conti a 
had in sets or int parts:—Prices @on- 
ale taken ,to any extent...Goods A po 


REVENTION of FIRES.—The jaieulioa 
of those who. are interested‘in building is earnestly invited 
*° METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING THE yer 





-| FLOORS, CEILINGS, & ROOFS.OF HOUSES 


ON AN IMPROVED FIRE-PROOF PRINCIPLE, 
’ (HE aDorrior. OF WHICH ag bd MANY 
IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES, 
AT A COST NOT GREATER THAN THAT OF cae COMMON MODE OF 
: BUILDING WITH TIMBER. 
oties ect is attained by the substitution of 
iefly iron and conc: in the formation 
; thereby su ng the use of timber 
or not, as may be desired, a 
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of 
been 
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of -this 
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of 
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or 








f the system, and all further in- 
may bev 1 on ean to the proprietors of 
48, LEICESTER SQUARE, aE LONDON. 


Messrs. Fox, — and - 
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